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browsed in the fields ; 


Sheba came to Solo- 


mon, with her spices, and gold, and precious | kept the cosmetics for their wheat-coloured skin 
stones ; whilst Job sat shaven, with his mantle | in a jug with a spout to it; but we will not look 


rent, on the ashes, discoursing with Eliphaz, 
Bildad, and Zophar; when Samson showed 
Delilah “ all his heart” ; when Jael put her left 
hand to the nail, and her right to the workman's 
hammer; whilst Joseph wore Pharach’s ring on 
his hand, and ruled all the land of Egypt; 
whilst Rebecca stood at the well, dipping her 
pitcher into the water for the steward and his 
camels ; in a word, long before those peacefal, 
pastoral days, when Abraham sat at the door of 
his tent, in the heat of the day, looking 
out upon the radiant plains of Mamre, dotted 
with his flocks and herds, men-servants and 
maid-servants, camels and asses. In all this 
time, and in all these places, scarcely two 
potters worked alike. The Scriptures make 
frequent mention of these industrial artists, and 
always as though they were free to fashion their 
clay as they chose, to finish their work or throw 
it away, to make vessels of honour or dishonour, 
to form them or break them. Jeremiah tells 
us he was commanded to go down to the house 
of the potter, and continues, “Then I went 
down to the potter’s house, and, behold, he 
wrought a work on the wheels. And the vessel 
that he made of clay was marred in the hand of 
the potter; so he made it again another vessel, 
as seemed good to the potter to make it. Then 
the word of the Lord came to me, saying, “ O 
House of Israel, cannot I do with you as this 
potter ?” saith the Lord. “ Behold, as the clay 
is in the potter’s hand, so are ye in mine.” In 
consequence of the licence thus given by the 
nature of the material, every man’s work must 
have been, in some slight particular, idiocra- 
tical. At this distant day, keramic critics can 
not only distinguish the pottery of one ancient 
people from that of another, but, in the case 
of Roman and Greek work, assisted by inscrip- 
tions, they can occasionally name the pottery in 
which it was executed; and, though still more 
rarely, the name of the artist who made a par- 
ticular specimen. We -will'‘follow one of these 





"7 REAT is the antiquity | Egyptian and Oriental pottery. After deducting 
of the potter’s art ; too | a somewhat lengthy account of brick and brick- 
great, indeed, for com- | making, of terra-cotta sarcophagi, and inscribed 
putation. There were | cones, we may obtain a tolerably clear idea of 
potters at work in/'the diversity of purposes for which the ancient 
ancient Rome; in| Egyptians employed pottery, and of the nume- 
olden Etruria ; in he- | rons forms it assumed to meet the calls upon its 
roic Greece; and be-| services. Where we should take a cask, the 
fore those dim old | ancient 
times in Babylonia, | we should require a casket, he thought only of 
Assyria, and Egypt. | another vase of anotherform. Wherewe should 
They were busy with | employ a bucket, ora hod, or a pot, or a pan, or 
their clay, and wheel, |a pail, he took always his vase or clay vessel. 
and cleverhands,when | Half-buried in the floor of his cellar stood the 
Alexander was con. | great jars that held his supply of salted geese, 
quering the world ; | salted fish, or meats; and resting in stands, or 
when Cyrus sat in his | rings, stood open-mouthed vases for oil, honey, 
chariot, vietorious; | and wine. In conical jars he kept his dates and 
whilst the fifty Greek | figs; in cylindrical jars his paints. He made 
princes were building | vases to hold the mummies of his sacred birds, 
the good ship Argo, by | and to hold the entrails of the dead; and he 
the side of the blue | formed toy-.vases, two inches high, for playthings 
sea at Iolcos; whilst | for his children. Amphormw, or two-handled 
Nebuchadnezzar | vases, he used for incense, or matters to be 


when the Queen of/ three-handled vases for water; and jugs with 
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s<ilful critics, Dr. Birch, through a work on| Egyptian vase, saying, “This unique vase is pro- 
keramic products, which he first issued a few | bably Greek.” To'the seasoned archeologist, of 
years ago, but has now enlarged and revised, en-| course, such stumbling-blocks would be mere 
titled ‘‘ A History of Ancien it Pottery.”* Wemust pebbles in the path. We speak only in the 
follow him warily, however, because he has to| interest of inquirers. 

take for his premises the insufficient, and'some-} In the chapter on Assyrian Pottery we 
times inaccurate, descriptions given by travel-| come once more upon the glowing accounts 
lers, English, French, and German, supplemented Mr. Layard brought home from Nineveh con- 
by references to piles and piles of archmological | cerning the terra-cotta tablets, cylinders, and 
; a ious languages, only verified | prisms of the Assyrians, telling the history of 
occasionally by the sight of specimens in avail-| the great monarch, Tigleth-Pileser, or detailing 

Dr. Birch’s first chapter groups together| of Judah, or the dedication of the Birs Nimrud, 
by Nebuchadnezzar, to the seven planets. Here, 
again, we have lengthy mention of bricks and 
brickmaking. All that Sir H. Rawlinson, Rich, 
and Porter observed in the course of their respec- 
tive travels is set down anew, with reference to the 
potter’s gradual progress. ‘The state of the arta 
in Babylonand Egypt,” the Doctor remarks, “helps 
to elucidate some obscure points in the history 
of brickwork. At the large temple at Warka, 
Mr. Loftus found an edifice built of cones 3} in, 
long, laid horizontally, apex and base alternately 
and embedded in'a cement of mud and straw. 
Some of the cones dug up on the platform had 
straw still adhering to their sides. The clay o 
these bricks was of a dingy yellow, but many 
had their bases dipped in black or red paint. By 
means of ‘these colours they were arranged in 
ornamental patterns of diamonds, stripes, and 
zigzags.” Of Assyrian pottery proper, there is 
& group figured, as well as the small heart- 
shaped vase Mr. Layard found built into the 
back of a wall at Nimrud, and a bowl found in 
the same great centre ; and that is all. 

Greek pottery is the real stronghold of the 
Doctor. He devotes half his substantial volume 
to its histery, and. gives it upwards of seventy 
illustrations. There are 20,000 specimens of 
Greek vases ranged on the shelves of European 
museums for him to handle; or, as some 
reckoners have it, 50,000. Of these 2,000 are in 
the British Museum, ready to hand. Here, 
again, a few illustrations to the point would 
have been of service. It is not enough that he 
has told us of the great tubs, or casks, called 
pithoi ; of amphoreis, or casks of a small er size 
of phialai, or saucers ; of pinakes, or plates; of 
chytrot, or pote; of oinochoai, or jugs. He 
should have shown specimens of all these articles 
of pottery. To be sure there isa pithos figured; 
but it is only a representation of that to which 
Diogenes retired, found figured on a fragment 
of a lamp. Only a handle of an amphora is 
illustrated,and soon. We feel the real valueless- 
ness of all classifications when we come upon 
such a passage as this, albeit it is illustrated 































































Egyptian thought of a vase; and where 


carried in procession, or as offerings to the gods ; 


one handle for milk, and water. His daughters 


beyond this sacred mystery. We feel, as the 
Doctor evidently wishes his readers to feel, that 
every purpose had its specially-shaped vessel ; 
but we also feel, as all his readers will do, that 
the illustrations should have been selected and 
arranged so as to show the different forms and 
assist the inquirer in distinguishing them. We 
are told, too, of deep dishes for bread, roast 
meats, and water-fowl; of pots for ointments or 
salves; jars for spices and drugs ; drinking-cups; 
but they all remain, like dissolving views, 
blended with one another, for want of more 
definite illustration. There are, it is true, several 
specimens figured, some singly and some in 
groups; but they do not convey the special 
information that a student first wants, and 


without which he must grope about in the dark, 
Here and there, too,a note adds to the confusion 
of ideas, instead of explaining difficulties. Still 
describing Egyptian pottery, Dr. Birch says, 
“ Different clays were applied to particular uses. 
The cruse, or ancient Egyptian lecythus, a vase 
adapted for holding a small quantity of liquid, 
probably oil to feed lamps, or medicaments, of 
which only a small quantity was required, was 
of a brown or black paste. These vases seem to 
have been in use in Palestine, one having been 
found amidst the ruins of Tyre; and their clay 
and varnish enable us to comprehend the nature 
of the Semitic potteries. Some are of a light 
red-coloured paste. .... Other vases, as well 
as jugs or bottles, with oval bodies and narrow 
necks, are made of a black clay; and one speci- 


lastre indistinguishable from the lustrous glazes 
of Nola and Vulci.” 
have mastered these facts, our eye is attracted 
toa note which contradicts all we might infer 
from the mention of this last specially.glazed 


* Hi Ancient Pottery, Egyptian i 
Greck, Bud igre 5 vm "Samuel Birch, L-D., 





F.8.A., &c. New and revised 2. 





men, with a compressed globular body, has a | tine perfection. 


And then, as we think we oan 


with avery attractive group of vases :— The 
next style has been designated by various 
names, as Carthaginian, Corinthian, Egyptian, 
Phosnician, and Doric. It is, however, better 
to comprise all these varieties in the general 
term of Archaic Greek.” Perhaps it is better 
to be clear of the possibility of a wrong guess; 
but is this-the measure of our discernment in 
these matters? A Rickman, ready with “An 
Attempt toDiscriminate” &c.,is clearly wanted in 
this department of antiquities. However, not te 
dwell on weak places, we pass on to hear what 
Dr. Birch has to tell us of the patchings and 
mendings of the numerous vases found in ancient 
tombs in Southern Italy :— 


** Almost all those in the museums of Europe have been 
and the most skilful workmen at Naples and 
restore them to their pris- 
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on an orange ground. But in all these frauds, the dull 
tone of colour, the inferior style of art, and the wide dif- 
ference between modern and ancient drawing and treat- 
ment of subject, disclose the deception.” 

All this is sad. Pietro Fondi manufactured 
sham ancient vases at Venice and Corfo. The 
Vasari family, in Venice, followed suite. Even 
Wedgwood is impeached. There is a “ Flint 
Jack,” it appears, in this department of anti- 
quities, as in most others. But are we sure 
that more than emulation was intended by either 
of these firms ? 

Considerable pains have been taken to arrive at 
the correct age of Greek vases, by comparing them 
with paintings on the walls of tombs, coins, and 
other phases of art. Vases of the Doric style, 
with maroon figures upon yellow grounds, are 
ascribed by different authorities to the three or 
five centuries, B.C. Black-figured vases are 
indicated, by the subjects represented on them, 
as belonging to the sixth century B.C. Those 
with red figures are ascribed to the same date. 
Vases with monochrome paintings, in which 
there is no distinction of sex, have been assigned 
to the ninth century B.C., after which date the 
painter Eumarus made the innovation of distin- 
guishing the sexes. Vases with three-quarter 
faces are supposed to be about the age of 
Pericles, B.C. 464; those with full faces, of the 
time of Alexander of Pherxw, B.C. 369-4, because 
full faces appear on coins of that date. Those 
exhibiting expression of countenance are as- 
signed to the days of Apelles, B.C. 313. Trans. 
parent draperies are supposed to indicate the 
age of Polygnotus, or B.C. 436. But all these 
dates are disputed. The Dac de Luynes, with- 
out committing himself to figures, adopts this 
succession : First, the Doric or Phoenician vases; 


fireman, who took it to the furnace, and brought 
it back perfected. A fireman, for the furnace, 
and packers, to pack up vessels for exportation, 
were also employed, it is supposed, in large 
establishments. There were potteries in several 
laces in Asia Minor, in the Grecian islands, 
Corfu, Athens, Korinth, Delphi, Patrai, Megara, 
Laconia, and in some other parts of the continent 
of Greece, and in several of the old cities of Italy. 
To the last part of this section of his work, 
we must admit, to be fair, Dr. Birch has given 
exactly the kind of illustration we require for 
those portions previously mentioned. From 
twenty to thirty small diagrams make clear, to 
any capacity, the difference between, we will 
say, a prochoos and a kotyliskos, or an olpe; or 
between a lekythos and bombylios, which no 
verbal description could do. He has given 
exactly the kind, we repeat, but not a sufficient 
quantity. There are still many vessels alluded 
to in the text, as mentioned by ancient writers, 
the forms of which must remain hopelessly 
obscure in the minds of most readers, for the 
want of illustration. Some vases are illustrated, 
we must add, without sufficient reference tothem 
in the text, to permit of their identification. 
Concerning Etruscan pottery there is not so 
much to be said. The remains are scarcer; the 
field smaller. As in the Greek examples, it is 
the silent tomb that has treasured up most of 
the specimens that have come to light. We are 
not to infer, however, that the vessels found in 
sepulchres were always made for the purpose of 
bing deposited in them, for it is clear that they 
were simply buried with them as part of a 
national custom. There are four colours found,— 
brown-ware, black-ware, red-ware, and yellow- 
ware. But the Etruscans never attained the 


then those that are covered with a coating or | excellence in pottery that they achieved in gold- 
eugobe, like these, of which the black is false, | smith’s work a seatetiing pl gems. ” 


and the glaze pale; next, those with vigorous, 


In amuch more copious and certain fashion is 


massive, archaic, black figures; then imitations | Roman pottery treated. From bricks and tiles 
of these, more brilliant and better finished; up to the dainty cup inscribed BIBAMVS PIE, 
after these, those with red figures, or with | « Let us drink piously,” or AMO TE CONDITE, 
black outlines, and figures on a white ground; | “I love thee, O stored One,” the subject is well 
and lastly the bizarre imitations by the potters investigated. Here, as in the Greek section, 
of Lucania, Messapia, and the Bruttii. And, of | the Doctor can speak with authority out of his 
course, this classification is equally open to|own scholarship and knowledge, instead of 


question. 


As soon as we come to inscribed | merely standing at the stirrup of a traveller, as 


vases, much of this uncertainty vanishes, | it were, and gleaning from his talk such observa- 
because the characters are almost conclusive | tions as relate to the pottery he has seen in the 
testimony. The dialect is another guide. With | distant lands he has visited. There are as many 
these aids, then, if we cannot distinguish the | tiles mentioned as would pave a palace-court ; 
actual goblet from which Heracles quaffed his|as many lamps as would be required in a 
‘solemn draught of true religious wine,” before | triumphal procession ; sufficient vases to serve a 
he set out to rescue Alcestis, or the cup | banquet, or stock a villa; and so on, in equally 


which held the magic drink Medea gave to 
Jason, or those that Hebe filled with “ nec- 
tarous snomel,”’ we may, at least, without 
fear of error, refresh our eyes with vases made 
700 years B.C., showing the hunt of the boar of 
Kalydon, or the nuptial dance of Ariadne, or 
the combat over the body of Achilles, and hun. 
dreds of kindred subjects. There are two kinds 
of inscriptions—painted and incised. They were 
placed anywhere—on the legs of figures, on the 
various objects represented, or over or under 
them, or on the handles, or foot, of the vessel. 
Instead of writing on a vase, as a Staffordshire 
potter might do, “Fora good boy,” the Greek 
potter wrote, ‘The boy is handsome,” and in. 
stead of “A present from Margate,” he wrote 
on the prize vases, “I am a prize from Athens.” 
The artist put his name often to his work; so 
did the potter. ‘Such never made Euphro- 
nios,” wrote a potter depreciatingly of a rival. 
“The son of Ergotimus, Eucherus, made it,” 
wrote another, more reverently bringing in his 
father’s name. ‘Hail, and drink this,” is 
written on acup. ‘“ Drink, and do not lay me 
down,” is on a boat-shaped vessel found at Valci. 
Another, with foliage painted on it, says, ‘“ Nicko. 
laos is handsome ; Dorotheos is handsome; seems 
to me that the one and the other is handsome. 
Memnon to me is handsome and dear.” One 
vessel is inscribed ‘The most beautiful female.” 
May we set this down as an offering to a bride 
elect? ‘Iam the cup of Kephisophon; if any 
one breaks me, let him pay a drachm; the gift 
of Xenokrates,” wrote a careful potter, at the 
dictation, probably, of a more careful purchaser. 
About fifty names of potters have been observed. 
Sometimes the potter was also the painter. But 
as a rule, after the potter had formed a vase on 
the wheel, an artist took it in hand, who traced 
the subject to be painted in outline, and then 
handed it to the painter, who, Dr. Birch thinks, 
executed the whole subject in outline, and 
returned it to the artist when incised lines were 
required. Then it was given to a modeller, who 
added such parts as were moulded. Then to a 


wholesale quantities, through the various forms 
of pottery. Homely, indeed, read some of the 
inscriptions found on the amphorz mentioned,— 
“The best Dripping,” “ Pickle,” “ Grease,” &c. 
Pleasanter to read is a legend on the neck of one 
found on the Aventine Hill, Fabriles Marcelle, 
n{ostre}] ad felicitatem, “The workmen of our 
Marcella to wish her joy”; or on that of another 
found in the gardens of the Villa Farnese, 
‘‘Mamertine wine from the cellar of L. Purellus 
Gemellus.” Far from being prized in Imperial 
Rome, earthenware was looked down upon as a 
very inferior article. “Gold,” says the satirist, 
“has driven away the vases of Numa, and the 
brass vessels of Saturn the urns of the vestals 
and Etruscan earthenware.” The bright coral- 
coloured ware we admire so much went “out of 
fashion” in Rome. “In the early times of the 
r- public,” the Doctor summarizes, “ even persons 
of wealth used only pottery at their meals, as 
well as for other domestic purposes; but the 
increase of wealth caused vessels of bronze to be 
made for many uses for which pottery had been 
formerly deemed sufficient. In warmth and 
comfort, however, homely earthenware must 
have far surpassed the frigid magnificence of 
services of plate. Under the Empire, glass was 
used, even by the poor, for drinking-cups, while 
the rich disdained meaner materials than gems, 
precious metals, moulded or engraved glass. 
Earthenware was left for the service of the gods, 
and the tables of the poor.” This was not very 
respectful towards the celestials, but perhaps it 
was pradent; and perhaps, also, incorrect. 
There are four varieties of unglazed Roman 





pottery,—yeliow, red, grey, and black; and in 
these such wide differences of colour as to con- 
stitute a fifth variety, if not a sixth. The yellow 
varies from almost a greyish-white to a reddish 
hue; and the red from a salmon-colour to coral. 
Pliny mentions eight seats of the manufacture. 
= The services used at a Roman eotertainment,”’ 
continues Dr. Birch, “ presented the same spec- 
tacle as those of persons possessing wealth and 
taste at the present day, to which the potteries 





of Staffordshire, of Sévres, Dresden, and China 


contribute their respective portions. The most 
exquisite enjoyment was derived from the con- 
templation of a variety of the products of the 
human mind and hand, which please by their 
association and improve by their presence.” We 
are tempted to pass along the tables and lift up 
some of the chief vases to discern the potters’ 
names. Perhaps, we think, we may find one 
made by the father of Virgil, who was a potter. 
Here, let us say, is a bowl of red Samian ware, 
bearing the name of Divix, by the side of a 
figure holding a cup. Here is a red glazed cup 
inscribed in raised letters, BIBE AMICE DE 
MIO, “ Drink, O friend, from my cup.” Here 
is a red plate, with white beans dressed in oil 
upon it, for which Martial said the entertain. 
ments of the wealthy might be refused. Here 
is a sma!l black vase, inscribed REPLE ME 
COPO MERI DE ET, “ Fill me up, host; wine 
is wanting.” It would be easy, in this way, to 
dream through a summer’s day. 7 

Celtic, Teutonic, and Scandinavian vessels 
hold a very different place in the author's 
regards. ‘Three illustrations, and less than a 
score of pages of letter-press, suffice for all the 
no'ice that is accorded them. They have come 
to the front within the last few years, and, as 
yet, have made themselves no place in the 
esteem of an antiquary whose sympathies are so 
entirely with the South. A gallant hero, in 
northern story, boasted that neither the wife 
he loved nor the arms he bore were fit for any 
other man. And the same might be said of his 
pottery. Northern vases are urns, low, wide- 
mouthed, and sturdy. They have no long 
graceful necks, no inviting handles, no ready 
lip; no story, nor legend. At the most they are 
adorned with a herring-bone pattern, and a 
couple of clumsy ears, or perforated with holes 
for thongs, by which they were slung up in the 
rude huts of their owners. But for all that, 
those who stand by at the opening of the old 
graves on the moors and hills, whence these 
urns are chiefly obtained, as far as our own 
country is concerned, view them with as much 
rapture as a Roman antiquary would pour out 
over a “find” in a catacomb, or a European 
light upon a vase of ancient Jewish pottery in 
Palestine. The southern pottery ably represents 
the southern sunny life, spent in gardens and 
vineyards, gatherings and games, and conquests ; 
and the crude northern ware is equally commu. 
nicative concerning the rude life of its owners, 
their strong rough hands and ways. As we look 
upon the last we realise the cold, the mists, the 
bogs, the sunless forests our Celtic ancestors 
had to deal with, and in its want of beauty see 
the reflection of their homes in their embanked 
camps, their continual defence, and poor re- 
sources. We can find in it neither pride of 
work, nor possession, nor indeed any knowledge 
of letters, for neither potter nor proprietor has 
placed his name upon any specimen that has yet 
been found. 

In conclusion, Dr. Birch says truly that the 
pottery of a race may be compared with those 
fossil remains by which man endeavours to learn 
the age of the earth, for it bears with it internal 
evidence of the stratum of human existence to 
which it belongs. “A due knowledge of the 
great distinction of the various products of the 
art of pottery amongst the ancients is essential 
to a perfect knowledge of the relative antiquity 
of races and sites. The use of letters is com- 
paratively recent, the glyptic and graphic arts 
only exist in these Slater forms as exercised on 
unperishable materials; but in every quarter of 
the world fictile fragments of the earliest efforts 
of the human race lie beneath the soil, fragile 
but enduring remains of the time when the 
world was in its youth.” And so he sets us 
down in the far-off days “when all the world 
was young,” in the centuries anterior to those 
in which Mr. Chaffers and other writers on 
Medizeval pottery take us up. More method, 
and a more systematic selection of the illustra- 
tions would have made the work perfect. As it 
is, a multiplicity of facts are gathered together, 
much as a heap of shards might be preserved 
by a careful curator, certain’ that all are valu. 
able, but having no special place for them to be 
seen to advantage in. Nevertheless, it would be 
difficult to point to a more worthy authority on 
the subject. 


The Cerne Abbas Highway Surveyor- 
ship.—There were ten candidates for this vacant 
surveyorship, and at the last meeting of the 
Highway Board, Mr. Richard Hawkins, of Piddle. 











trenthide, was appointed. 
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LECTURES AND LESSONS ON ART. 


Mr. F. W. Moopy is as the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness. In the midst of an age sunk 
in Gothic barbarity, worshipping the grossest 
artistic materialism, and overrun and bewildered 
by swarms of ignorant and self - confident 
critice, blind leaders of the blind, who rejoice in 
ugliness and abortion for their own sake, one pro- 
phet, at least, is to be found who has not bowed 
the knee to Baal, and who, true to his high 
mission,— 

** Among the faithless, faithful only he,”"— 
holds aloft the light which will guide us to all 
artistic truth. If we are betrayed into speaking 
somewhat ‘in OCambyses’ vein,” this must be 
looked on with indulgence as a humble and very 
possibly unsuccessful attempt to emulate the tone 
and style of our enthusiastic author. Mr. Moody’s 
first volume of lectures,* delivered at the South 
Kensington Museum, now laid before the public, 
might in fact be shortly described as an asser. 
tion of the superior excellence, beauty, and re- 
finement of every branch of art of the Cinque. 
cento period, accompanied by a general onslaught 
upon everything and everybody else, interspersed 
with rules for drawing the acanthus-leaf. This 
is, at least, the general impression likely to be 
made upon weak minds by a perusal of the 
book. The more particular impression para- 
mount above the rest is, that all “critics” are 
born idiots. Indeed, the wrath of Mr. Moody 
against all persons whom he comprehends under 
this term has in it something of the sublime, in 
its intensity and persistence. We should be sorry 
to have to count how often the obnoxious term 
is flourished before the reader’s eyes : we only 
remember it comes wherever the hard words 
occur, and that is very often indeed. It is some 
consolation to those who are thus gibbeted, to 
know that they have no lack of companions in 
misery, as itis evident that the word “‘ critic,” as 
used by Mr. Moody, signifies any one and every 
one who is unfortunate enough to have ideas or 
predilections about art diverse from those incul- 
cated by him. 

The eight lectures contained in the volume 
now published deal with “social and physical 
accidents,” “ modern theories,’ and “ education,” 
in the first three ; the four following are devoted 
to the consideration of the principles of composi- 
tion and application of ornamental art ; and the 
final lecture deals with “ material.’”” The remarks 
on the peculiar hindrances, in modern life, to the 
cultivation of an artistic feeling and sympathy, 
arising from social organisation (or want of 
organisation), as well as on the influence of 
climate, are what most of us will agree with, 
and are indeed points which have been remarked 
upon often enough before. Lecture II., “On 
Modern Theories,” is in the main an attack on 
the realistic school in art, and contains much in 
which we heartily concur. The idea that if an 
artist wishes to paint a Scriptural subject “ he 
must set out at once for the Holy Land, and 
there, by the aid of the best commentators, 
endeavour to find the exact scene he has chosen 
to illustrate,’ &c., is, in regard to the highest 
ideal object of art, the appeal to the feeling and 
imagination, unquestionably an absurdity ; and 
we may sympathise with Mr. Moody when he 
professes himself “ really ashamed to state any- 
thing so obvious as that the beauty of a story 
does not consist in its truth in the sense that the 
facts related actually took place; and that half 
the stories of the old mythology are allegories 
which are as true now as ever they were.” It 
is only fair, however, to distinguish between the 
treatment of what is accepted as pure myth, and 
what comes more or less perfectly under the 
domain of historical fact. Modern criticism and 
topographical research have brought Eastern 
scenes and customs, for instance, much more 
vividly bome to us than was the case two or 
three generations ago, when a dromedary and a 
palm supplied all the localisation that was 
demanded or thought of; and if the object of a 
painter is to bring before modern spectators 
something of the reality of what they accept as 
a genuine historical fact, he will certainly gain 
power towards this end by a study of local 
characteristics, s-enic and human. And this kind 
of object in painting is not by any means useless 
or contemptible ; it comes with a force of its own 
to many minds which would be entirely unim- 
pressed by an assemblage of ideal and idealised 





* Lectures and Lessons on Art: being an Introduction 
to @ practical and comprehensive Scheme. By F. W. 
Moody, Instructor in Decorative Art at Soath Kensington 
Museum, London: Bell & Daldy, 


figures, of no special character or race, however 
noble in expression and composition. The mistake 
of those who have been termed “ pre-Raffaellites” 
(a word which might as well be dropped, 
now that the most distinctive and objectionable 
mannerisms which disfigured the movement have 
been dropped also by all its ablest adherents) 
lies in regarding this realism, a very important 
and powerful element in a certain class of 
paintings, as the ‘‘ be-all and end-all here,” and 
ignoring the fact that there is a higher ideal of 
painting, appealing entirely to the imagination 
and feeling of intellectual people, and in which 
facts are of quite secondary consequence, or are 
only made use of as the bare material or occa- 
sion for the display of a great idea. In regard 
to this highest ideal art mere correctness of 
accidental facts is of no consequence; and 
Thorwaldsen retorted with perfect justice against 
those who objected to his being employed to 
carve saints and apostles, because he did not 
believe in them, “‘ Neither do I believe in the 
gods of Greece,” whose imaginary being had 
furnished motive for some of his finest works. 
Regarding the ideal and the realistic as the two 
opposite poles of art, Mr. Moody gives us in the 
continuation of this chapter a “scale of art,” in 
which the various characteristics of each of 
these opposite branches are tabulated, with a 
certain degree of truth, but with a bias which is 
amusingly displayed in the line devoted to 
colour, which is described on the “ realistic” 
side in the words “tendency to be poor”; 
“accidental and staring”: a description which, 
in our author’s point of view, we presume in- 
cludes Rossetti and Madox Brown! And this bias 
is still more pronounced when we are told 
(page 35) that “if a pre-Raffaellite says his 
system is true, and all others false, you have but 
to admit his existence and classify him, and you 
at once see that he will be of no use to you, for 
he can teach you nothing.” We have an idea 
that some of the artists included under that 
awkward title could teach Mr. Moody a good 
deal, Inthe remarks as to the supremacy and 
importance of the human figure as the hizhest 
mediam of expression in art, and the influence 
which the study of it has in raising men’s tastes 
above any mere peculiarities of fashion in art 
(page 36), we are, on the other hand, entirely 
with him; and we must quote also with satis- 
faction the note (pag 28) in which reference is 
ma‘e to the absurdity of the artists and critics 
of the realistic school in landscape claiming 
Turner as of their school, and classing his 
wonderfully poetic creations therewith : a species 
of critical blindness which is almost incon- 
ceivable on the part of persons possessed of 
ordinary senses and perceptions. 

Lecture III., on “ Education,” is, to a great 
extent, an attack on what is termed “the 
academic system,” and contains a good deal of 
not very new, but perhaps not the less necessary, 
truth, especially as to the general want of in- 
telligent direction in schools of art, and the 
consequent waste of time on the part of multi- 
tudes of pupils in stippling up drawings to a 
high finish for mere show, learning really no- 
thing, and doing no valuable art-work. It is 
suggestive that the last protest of this latter 
kind which we had occasion to notice came from 
a disciple of the opposite school * from Mr. 
Moody. 

The lecture No. IV., on ornamental art, is a 
plea in favour of the value and importance of 
symmetry and even distribution in ornament, a 
point on which a protest is much wanted, as a 
balance to the erroneous declamation of the 
modern worshippers of Japanese art, concerning 
which it is here roundly said that “ it requires 
no intellect to design in this style.” This is 
true enough; but an eye and feeling for colour 
it does require to emulate the effect of Oriental 
ornament in this respect; and it is unfortunate, 
moreover, that while Mr. Moody thus attacks 
the shibboleth of one artistic set, he is at the 
same time ready with a shibboleth of his own, 
with as little reason. Even granting it to be 
true that we are to “dismiss from our minds all 
notion that it is necessary or desirable that 
ornament should have an illustrative or didactic 
purpose” (which is rather too sweeping a prin- 
ciple), it by no means follows that ‘to convemn 
a piece of ornament because it is made up of 
nondescript dolphins, of labels, and winged 
griffins, and make jokes upon so incongruous an 
assemblage, shows that the critic has not yet 
commenced the study of art.” We suppose it is 





* The Rev. St. John Tyrwhitt, in his ‘‘ Lectures on 
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in pursuance of the predilections here hinted at 
that Mr. Moody has tagged his own book with 
ornamental head and tail pieces of griffins with 
the corners of towels in their mouths, and such 
other things, of which we must say roundly that 
we never saw such trash admitted as decorative 
adjuncts into a book published by a professed 
ornamentist. We do “condemn” such weak, 
commonplace “motives” in design, and are 
prepared to “make jokes” on them, in defiance 
of Mr. Moody. It is on the same principle that 
the panels on the wall of the School of Science 
have been designed; and we must say that we 
have seldom se-n a large amount of ornament 
spread over a wall with so little of novelty, inven- 
tion, or interest as in this case. It might with 
equal justice be retorted on the author that “ it 
require: no intellect to design in that style,” for 
it is nothing more than the working up of old 
and incongruous details of cinquecento orna- 
ment. Mr. Moody, in denouncing the narrow- 
ness and prejudice of a school of designers in 
opposition to himself (among whom are some 
very able men) shows to the full as much 
narrowness and prejudice in his turn, and with 
just as little reason. 

The suggestions on the treatment of drapery 
in Lecture V., and those on the elements of 
ornament in Lecture VI., are useful and sug. 
gestive as starting-points for young designers to 
work from; and perhaps starting-points are all 
that can be usefully given in such matters; for 
all that is to be of any value must be worked 
out from the student’s own feeling, on the basis 
suggested to him. A disproportionate import- 
ance seems to us to be attached to the correct 
drawing of the acanthus-leaf in Lecture VI., 
several pages being devoted to it. It would be 
more germane to the matter to have suggested 
some broad principles as to the invention and 
treatment of conventional leaf-ornament of a 
new type; but the author rightly recognises that 
the Greek acanthus-leaf is no mere imitation of 
nature, but a generalised symbol of a class of 
vegetation. We may, however, have many such 
symbols, derived from many different types in 
the vegetable world. In proof, we suppose, of 
the superior excellence of Italian and Classic 
ornament, we are told in one of these lectures 
that it is almost impossible to get workmen to 
execute Italian ornament well, whereas plenty 
can be found to execute Gothic ornament. 
Perhaps some Gothic architects would tell a 
different story; but it is odd that the 
author really cannot see that the fact, if it 
is one, is simply due to the present prevalent 
taste for Gothic, which leads the majority of 
art-workmen to study its forms in prefer. 
ence to others. Twenty or thirty years ago 
the case would have been just the reverse. 
The conclusion of Lecture VI. gives us a list of 
things that are useful and suitable as parts of 
ornamental design, and a pretty box of toys it 
is; as “ tools, musical instruments, arms, masks, 
sceptres, fasces, ribbons,” and a great deal more, 
with the concluding observation that “the 
thyrsus and ornamental details all form orna- 
ment of a very high order in Roman, Cinque. 
cento, and, I may add, in Oriental art, as well.” 
Against which last passage is appended a defiant 
note that “critics gravely assert that such 
things, more especially architecture, ought not 
to be represented at all. We seem to have 
reached a climax in the philosophy of art,’ &c., 
&c. In regard to the common employment of 
architectural details in some kinds of ornament, 
especially stained glass, we have often “ gravely 
asserted,’ and we gravely assert again, that 
such a treatment is an entire misapplication, 
and we will jadge Mr. Moody from no worse 
works than his own. If the stained glass win- 
dows exhibited a year or two ago in the Interna. 
tional Exhibition, and now (we believe) on one 
of the staircases at South Kensington, do not 
convert their spectators to our view of the sub. 
ject, nothing will. 

The chapter on the “Proper Distribution of 
Ornament” (Lecture VII.) presents us at the 
outset with an illustration of “an example of 
advanced architecture,” in order to show the 
student how and where ornament should be 
distributed. We should like our readers to see 
this specimen of what is recognised as “ad- 
vanced architecture” by Mr. Moody: some 
of them would certainly sympathise with our 
feelings on reading in the same paragraph 
that “architecture will form the subject 
of a series of lectures.” Before that time 
arrives, let us trust that Mr. Moody’s views 
as to what constitutes “advanced archi- 
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arrive at a truer perception also of the 
genesis of Gothic architectare than to describe 
it as a style which “discarded square, massive 
forms for those which imply flexure and 
ramification,—qualities completely at variance 
with those of stone”; a remark which implies 
about as total a misapprehension of the subject 
as could well be compressed into a single sen- 
tence. In some other matters in this and the 
next lecture, as to the painting of elaborate 
pictures on ceilings, where they cannot be pro- 
perly viewed, for instance, and as to the imita- 
tion in one material of constraction only suitable 
for another material (arches in wood, panelling 
im stone, &c.), it seemsto be considered enough 
argument to say that all artists, in all ages, 
have done it; which, if true (and it surely is 
not), only proves that there has been a great 
deal of bad taste and bad art in the world. 

We fear the result of a perusal of these 
lectures must be the conclusion that their 
author, while making violent and in some 
respects just attacks upon the prejudices of a 
certain school, is himself possessed by prejudices 
as strong, and antipathies as narrow, as any of 
the members of that school. It was charged 
against one of our chief historians that he was 
“too sure of everything”; the chief Govern- 
ment Instructor in Art seems to us open to the 
same charge ; and he would be likely to do more 
for his pupils, and encourage a broader and 
deeper feeling for art, if he could only believe 
that there are genius and excellence in other 
schools than the cinque-cento, and if he were 
not quite so certain that he is right and every- 
body else is wrong. 








NOVELTIES AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


RecentLy a very interesting addition was 
made to the Exhibition at South Kensington in 
the opening of the Queensland Annexe, which is 
in itself a complete and compact, although a small 
exposition. The products of this rich and fertile 
section of our Australasian Colonies have been 
admirably arranged in a court opening from 
Room XII., on the eastern side of the Exhibi- 
tion buildings, in close proximity to the School 
of Cookery. In describing the locality, the 
thought occurs that it is scarcely creditable that 
the daily ‘‘ Key”’ should retain, to the embarrass- 
ment of visitors, the effete titles of certain 
courts. The “Belgium Supplementary Court,” 
improperly so called, is this year appropriated 
in three divisions to the colonies-of South 
Australia, New South Wales, and Victoria, a 
small space in the central room being devoted to 
New Zealand. The Queensland Exhibition is 
located in what was formerly the entrance to the 
“East Machinery Annexe.” 

To Mr. Daintree, Agent-General for the colony 
ef Queensland, praise is due for the collection 
and arrangement of colonial products in this 
court; and credit must also be given to his able 
lieutenant, Mr. Kennedy, for his ready politeness 
in communicating all the information that 
inguiring visitors may desire. 

The first class of exhibits to attract attention 
on entering the Queensland Annexe are the 
varieties of indigenous timber produced by the 
colony. They are very numerous, and strike one 
as being in a sense peculiar. They include woods 
that may be useful for scantlings in land build. 
ings, or in shipbuildings ; many of them, of fine 
grain, are beautifully marked, and admirably 
adapted to cabinet-making purposes ; but, on the 
whole, they give the idea of being rather in- 
tractable, and of being all hard to work. There 
is nothing among them that comes near in 
quality, for the purposes to which such woods 
are applied, to Miramachi yellow pine, to.red 
pine, pitch pine, Dantzic, or Memel. The 
Queensland timbers have, notwithstanding this 
objection, a variety of decided merits. The 
eountry, from its vast area and the diversity of 
soil, climate, and altitude of its-lands, has a 
greater variety of timber probably than any 
other of the Australian colonies. The Eucalipti 

tribe is now established as well entitled to 
confidence, when applied to building purposes, 
for its hardness, toughness, and durability. The 


timber for various uses, some of them being very 
durable underground and in water. The conifere 
include some very fine trees, of the real cha- 
racter of which, however, a true idea cannot be 
conveyed from specimens in a small exhibition. 
The Araucaria Bidwillii (Hook), or native Bunya 
Bunya, has a diameter of from 2} ft. to 4 ft., and 
reaches a height of more than 200 ft. The wood 
is strong and good, and full of beautiful veins, 
and is capable, it is stated, of beng worked and 
polished with great facility. The cones, that 
grow with their apex downwards, are very large, 
and are used as food by the natives. Another 
tree of the same species, the Araucaria Cuning- 
hamii, has a diameter of from 3 ft. to 5 ft. 6 in., 
and attains a height of 200 ft. This tree covers 
immense tracts of land, both along the coast and 
in the interior. The timber it produces is used 
extensively in the colony for building and other 
purposes. Sawyers get from 65s. to 70s. per 
1,000 ft. for cutting it, some of the trees yielding 
as much as 10,000 ft. of saleabletimber. Nume- 
rous other trees, or sections of them, are shown 
in the Queensland Room that are suitable for 
house or shipbuilding, or for railway timber, or 
for ornamental purposes. The Queensland Ex. 
hibition contains a large number of admirably- 
executed photographs, some of them coloured, 
that give an excellent idea of the scenery of the 
country, and of the habitations of the colonists, 
and many of their pursuits. The Exhibition 
includes an excellent selection of examples of 
the productions of the colony in cotton, maize, 
wheat, and other cereals, sugar (thirty-two 
samples), capital manufactured tobacco, silk, 
hides, boots and shoes,—a very interesting well- 
filled case, wool, Angora goat’s wool, gums, 
rocks, soils, including numerous varieties from 
cretaceous rocks and alluvial soils; a fine show 
of serpentines, rough and polished; varieties of 
copper and tin ores; metamorphic ores; palso- 
zoic marbles, various in vein and colour, s»me of 
them very beautiful; lead ore; Devonian slate 
and soils; Queensland coal, mezozoic coal ; a case 
of very lustrous opals, in a crude condition, 
emeralds, rubies,and other gems; numerous large 
agates, that are almost as common in Queens- 
land as pebbles are in some other places. There 
is also a good display of preserved meats, wine, 
and other products of the colony, and an excel- 
lent display of preserved beasts and birds. 
Among the varieties of Queensland coal, the 
Allora seam is got at only 45 ft. from the surface, 
and requires no pumping. It contains 69°31 per 
cent. of carbon. Among other curiosities the 
Exhibition has some beautiful coral accretions, 
emus’ eggs, &c. 

As apology for the lateness in completion of 
the Australian Exhibition, the proverb may be 
quoted, that “it is a far cry to Loch Awe.” 
Good though the apology may be, it does not 
neutralise regret that our colonists should only 
make their display when the exhibition is half 
ever. Queensland, as we have stated, is on 
view. South Australia is in a forward state, 
and, if we mistake not, Victoria is ready for the 
public; but New South Wales, alleged to be the 
oldest and richest of the Australian colonies, is 
still in a very backward, unfinished condition. 
The manifest cost in time, labour, and money 
that has been incurred by the colonists induces, 
naturally, great regret that they have not been 
better up to time. Thousands of visitors to the 
Exhibition have paid their first and last visits, 
without having had the chance of seeing what 
our Australasian colonies are capable of doing, 
and of examining their marvellously rich pro. 
ductions. 

We have been favoured with a private view of 
the space devoted to South Australia, New South 
Wales, and Victoria, and transcribe a few notes, 
made on the occasion of the visit. 

In the South Australian department there is a 
very fine display of metallic products, particu. 
larly in copper, bismuth, tin, and the native ores, 
from which these metals are extracted. The 
Moonta mines exhibit great wealth in purple and 
yellow ore, bell-metal ore, purple sulphide, and 
quartz, chloride of copper, and copper pyrites, of 
which pieces will be shown abovea ton weight. 
The South Australian exhibit shows also an 
abundance of iron ore, red, brown, and hematite, 
specular and micaceous, with a quite wonderful 





Eucalyptus pilularis reaches a diameter of from 
24 in. to 40 in., and a height of from 60 ft. to 
80 ft. It furnishes excellent timber for house 
earpentry. The Euc. hemastoma.hasa diameter 
ef from 2 ft. to4 ft., and grows te about 90 ft. 
in height.- It furnishes first-class timber for 


variety of wines, spirits, liqueurs, and even beer. 
They make also a good show of tallow, as may 
be supposed, and their show of wool, in fleece 
and in cases, cannot, we venture to think, be 
surpassed in the world. One of their exhibits, of 
a totally different character, is a drawing-room 
table of mosaic inlaid marble work, very 





shipbuilding and wheelwrights’ purposes. Nu- 
merous other trees of the same family give good 


remarkable from the variety and number of the 





| pieces, and marvellously beautiful in the com. 


bination of the varied specimens The fleeces 
shown by Mr. C. B. Fisher are well worth atten- 
tion, as are also the cases of dried apricots and 
raisins, and, especially, the wheat and flour, 
which are very fine indeed. The panoramic 
view of the city of Adelaide is an interesting 
object in this Exhibition. 

Passing from South Australia, the middle com. 
partment, devoted to New South Wales, with a. 
small corner to New Zealand, is not yet ready 
for inspection. New Zealand is so far well repre. 
sented in the cases that show the uses to which 
the Phormium tenaz, or New Zealand flax, can 
be applied. The case has specimens of fine 
damasks, diapers, huckabacks, table - cloths, 
sheets, towels, ropes, cords, twine, thread, and 
almost everything, indeed, that can be made out 
of a fibrous product; they are of such excellent 
character as should incite Belfast to look to its 
laurels. 


In the Victorian section visitors will find one 
of the most interesting objects in the whole 
Exhibition in the cabinet exhibited by Mr. Peter 
M‘Lean, cabinet-maker, formerly of Dumfries, 
now of Melbourne. Mr. M‘Lean has 
many years of his life upon this elaborate buffet. 
It has five compartments immediately over the 
base, and three compartments above these, each 
enriched with carvings in alto-relievo. . The 
work is a pictorial history of the foundation and 
progress of the colony of Victoria. The extreme 
panels of the under portion represent the abori- 
ginalinhabitants: at one end a chief of the Yarra- 
Yarra tribe, ensconced in a shield panel of 
decayed gum-trees, native birds and animals, 
snakes, iguanas or lizards, and wombats; the 
other end-panel contains a female native, carry- 
ing a piccaninny, and is enriched like the other. 





The pilasters at the outer corners represent 
native trees. On the two receding doors, on 
each side of the centre panel, are representa. 
tions of an emu on the one, and of a kangaroo 
on the other. The principal panel in the centre 
represents the first step in the civilisation and 
settlement of the colony, by a tableau depicting 
the encampment of Mr. Batman and party, 
about 1835, and their meeting with Buckley,a 
castaway seaman, who had been many years 
with. the natives, of whom a group is shown en- 
eamped in the distance. The mouldings are 
enriched with entwined English and native ivy, 
which is also carried round the outline of the 
upper portion. The pedestals at the ends of the 
upper. portion have a carved figure of Peace at 
one end, and of Plenty at the other. Each figure 
is ensconced in a panel enriched with fruits and 
flowers, and the insides are veneered with native 
woods. The pilasters of the doors are also en. 
riched with fruits and flowers, and the friezes of 
the cornices with native flowers, surmounted by 
full-sized cockatoos in position, playing with 
wreaths of ivy. The centre, between composite 
columns in carved work, represents the progress 
of civilisation in the development of pastoral, 

mining, agricultural, and horticultural interests, 

art, and commerce ; and above there is a semi- 

circular panel, in which a solar eclipse is repre- 

sented by a variety of native woods, inlaid. The 

arch is surmounted by a native eagle-hawk. 

The fine arts are as yet too young in Australia 
to possess numerous distinctive examples of re- 
markable excellence; Victoria, nevertheless, 
has its fine-art section, which includes lan 
in oil, photographs, lithographs, chromo-litho- 
graphs, water-colour drawings, pen-and-ink 
sketches, specimens of heraldic painting, &c. 
In miscellaneous art there are numerous exhibits 
of great merit in maps, engravings, book-bind. 
ing, of first-rate character; printing, colonial. 
made paper, electrotyping, stereotyping, clocks, 
die-sinking, and other departments. In’ the 
section for wood, and mauufaetures from wood, 
there isa very large number of exhibits, the 
raw material including im as well as 
native timber, but the furniture, pianofortes 
casks, blinds, fishing-rods, drawing-boards, &o., 
are all of colonial manufacture. In metals and 
minerals‘a rich display is made; the varieties, 
including iron ores, potter’s clay, tin, antimony, 





copper, lead, bluestone, granite, freestone, lime. 
stone, flagging slate and coal, with specimens of 
pottery ware, bricks, tiles, terra cotta, &o. 
Numerous specimens are also shown of gold and 
tin ore, quartz, carbonates of copper, with cases 
of native diamonds, sapphires, rubies, topazes, 
emeralds, garnets, aquamarines, and numerous 
other gems. 

Daring the last week the Russian Court, 
situated opposite the entrance to the School 





of Cookery, has been opened to the public. The 
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Russian collection of exhibits is quite a multum 
in parvo. If they had been arranged strictly 
according to their respective classes, they would 
have been dispersed to various remote parts of 
the Exhibition buildings. Brought ther into 
one room, like the Indian exhibits, and arranged, 
as they are, in a series of little groups, they 
furnish an interesting epitome, and command a 
degree of concentrated attention that could not 
have been given to them if they had been 


Under the first division, fine arts, there is 
some excellent statuary, including a number of 
very spirited bronze statuettes, embracing pas- 
toral, sporting, equestrian, and other subjects. 
This little collection. is in itself well worth a 
visit. Belonging to the second division, manu- 
factures, the Russian Court. contains a number 
of superb examples of gold brocade, silver 
brocade,’ gold brocade with silver lilies, silk 
brocade in ancient and modern Russian, and in 
Byzantine and other styles; military ornaments 
in dress, shoulder.straps, sword-knots, girdles, 
and decorations. In one case the ribbons of 
twenty-five different orders are displayed, and 
chaplets with prayers beautifully interwoven. In 
the same division there is a fine display of iron and 
steel, of cutlery and edge tools, files, arms, and of 
surgical instruments, equal in finish to the pro- 
ductions of Sheffield and Birmingham. Class 12, 
substances used as food, is well represented by 
a trophy of potato grit, samples of wheat, flour, 
rye, barley, sugar, dried and crystallized fruits, 
fancy breads, mushrooms, shrivelled green peas, 
manna and the insect that produces it, groats, 
potato-flour, dried fish, cheese, rapeseed oilcake, 
linseed oil, tarnip oil, tobacco, and numerous 
other curious products. 

The Exhibition includes some specimens of 
art-metal work in chased boxes, cups, caskets, 
and vessels of various kinds, alike beautiful and 
curious. An iron tray inlaid with brass, richly 
and delicately chased, is a very fine example of 
art-metal work. Reverting to another class, 
there is a great display of wines, spirits, liqueurs, 
fruit essences, preserves, and other products. 
~ Scientific inventions include a very delicate 
differential barometer, invented by Professor 
Mendelof. 

This little assemblage of products is well 
worth a visit. The room is decorated with 
Pavey’s patent felted fabric. 








FROM CAMBRIDGE. 


Tne little semi-antiquarian club, the Novio- 
magians, of which our readers have before now 
heard, spent a joyful day or two in Cambridge 
Yast week. Mr. Clay, M:A., of the University 
Press; Mr. Rogers, of Peterhouse; Mr. Aldis 
Wright, of Trinity, the demolisherof Simonides ; 
and Professor Meyor, of St. John’s, were amongst 
their distinguished guides, and many interesting 
things of course were seen. The newness of 
eeveral parts of the town is striking. Sir G. G. 
Scott and Mr. Waterhouse have each had a long 
innings, and are still “ carrying on.” The Chapel 
of St. John’s, by the former, and the new buildings 
at “Keys,” by Mr. Waterhouse, one front of which 
is illustrated in our present number, areamongst 
their best works. Portions ofthe latter, especially 
in the Tree Court (a capital picture altogether), 
remind one of Chambord & Blois. There isa very 
good window by Heaton, Butler, & Baynes, in the 
chapel here ; but of the reredos, with its mosaics, 
we can scarcely speak so warmly. The new lodge, 
as the master’s residence is called. a commodious 
building of red brick and stone, from the draw- 
ings of the same architect, is nearly finished, at 
the cost of some 10,0001. The interior decora- 
tions, Medieval of course, are slightly gloomy. 

A clever window, though a little over-green, 
the work of Morris, Moore, & Co., has' been set 
up in the Chapel of Peterhouse College, in 
memory of Mr. Druce, a rising barrister, 
fell from his horse, and was killed a year orso 
ago. The Munich glass in the windows of the 
chapel is not benefited by the contrast. Some 
other glass in this same college, also by Messrs. 
Morris, is very agreeable in colour and senti- 
ment. ‘Amongst the MS. treasures of Peter- 
house is a codex, with reference in it to the 
reigning king, Charlemagne, and with a blank 
for the name of the queen, which serves to date 
it, as nearly as may be, A.D: 775. The illus. 
trations include tations of angular- 
headed openings, straight-lined arches, so to 
speak, as well as semi-circular arches, and are 
very interesting. Trinity College, of course, oc- 
cupied the visitors some time, and several of its 


rarities were overhauled. What a noble gallery it 
is, nearly 200 ft. in length, and well proportioned 
as to height and width. It is. curious to notice 
here that Milton commenced “ Paradise Lost,’’ 
in a dramatic form: the persone are jotted 
down at the head of the MS. The MS. of 
** Lycidas”’ is also here. In this library, too, 
hangs a plan of the Great Court of the 
college, believed to have been made in the time 
of Henry VIII. The walls are shown by double 
lines, not coloured in, and the references are in 
Latin. Thorwaldsen’s statue of Byron, with its 
over largely-developed feet and ankles, as if in 
bravado against the real circumstances, and 
several very fine busts, had to be looked at in this 
library. Bacon, Newton, and Barrow are three of 
the great names of Trinity. The ceiling of the 
Hall has been decorated in colour, in parts a little 
wildly, and the decoration of the walls is to follow. 
The specimens for the latter already executed 
promise well. Here Mr. Arthur Blomfield has 
the direction. The windows, from designs by 
Mr. Holiday, will aid the generaleffect. Amongst 
the old glass is a portrait of the ill-treated 
Richard III., damned to everlasting fame by one 
William Shakspeare. The new buildings at 
Trinity Hall (quite distinct from Trinity College) 
are making good progress, under Mr. Water- 
house, and will probably be less criticised than 
those of King’s, where in a stone-fronted building 
Sir G. G. Seott has introduced Hampton Court 
chimney-shafts, very well executed, by the way, 
whelly of red brick, producing a little disagree- 
ment of effect. 

The chapel here, of world-wide fame, the 
Saxon work at St. Benedict’s, and the Norman 
work at St. Sepulchre’s, were duly examined ; 
the story of Hobson’s choice was told at his 
Conduit ; and the decaying mulberry-tree asso. 
ciated with the name of Milton duly gazed on ; 
and then all were glad of rest and refreshment. 

The dinner which naturally follows these 
outings was held at the ancientest of Cambridge 
hostels, the Bull, with its print-covered walls. 
‘Mr. Chas. Hill, F.S.A., presided, and was helped 
by Mr. Francis Bennoch, Dr. Diamond, Mr. 
Godwin, Mr. Henry Stevens, and other members 
of the club, in his endeavours to thank their 
good guides who had enabled them to see so 
much in a short time ; and it was explained that 
Mr. S. C. Hall, Mr. Joseph Durham, A.R.A., 
Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Butterworth, and some other 
stanch supporters of the State of Noviomagns, 
had been kept by other calls from their accus- 
tomed places. 








THE GLASGOW BARRACKS AGAIN, 


Tuts ill-starred contract has at length, it is 
hoped, reacked its preparatory stage towards 
much-desired oblivion. A court of arbitration 
is now sitting at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
in such mysterious seclusion that an awe-struck 
worshipper by book and pen was only permitted, 


** With ’bated breath and whispering humbleness,”’ 


to gaze upon it for a moment, and then dis- 
appear, confounded, among the heathen non- 
arbitratingworld. The Glasgow “ ne’er-do-weel ” 
is an epic in itself. Look at its rising, its 
culmination, and its decline. It first began with a 
squabble in a contractor’s office ; then went into a 
court of law; then into the surveyor’s depart- 
ment of the War Office, to disturb the dolce far 
niente of the Olympic deities there; then into 
the House of Commons, to vex the placid soul of 
the War Minister ; and finally into the “thre. 
menjous” Star-chamber of arbitration ! 

The arbitrators are Mr. Horace Lloyd, repre- 
senting the jus civile, Mr. Henry Arthur Hant, 
and Mr. R. M. Ordish, C.B. The question which 
they have to try is the dispute between the 
Secretary of State for War, as advised, and Mr. 
John Kirk, of Woolwich, respecting the contract 
for erecting barracks at.Maryhill, near Glasgow. 


who | As the proceedings were about to commence, 


Mr. Clulow, from the solicitor’s side of the War 
Office, told the writer that he-should most 
strongly object to any person taking notes as the 

resentative of the professional press. His 
dislike, hesaid, was founded on the circamstance 
that “he once gave a reporting gentleman some 
facilities” which that forsaken outcast 
‘© misused,” and, consequently, he, Mr. Clulow, 
had “‘ made-up: his mind to never again allow a 
reporter to be present at any arbitration in 
which he was concerned if he could possibly 
help it”’’ Mr. Clulow was: reminded, in: tremb- 
ling accents, that the much humiliated, half- 
frightened being who was then quivering beneath 





his storm-laden frown, had nothing whatever 


to do with the ungrateful wretch who had. so 
scandalously “ misused ” the omnipotent lawyer’s 
“ facilities ;” and earnestly begged that Mr. 
Clalow would be merciful. With him all reporters 
must in fature professionally die. Upon re-enter- 
ing the room, after a few. minntes’ absence, Mr. 
Clulow had used the “ misused” to some pur- 
pose. Mr. Lloyd told the writer that, “one of 
the parties had objected to him; and, when that 
was the case, he always allowed the objection ; 
so that the gentleman would have to retire, as no 
reporting would be permitted.” He did retire; 
and, in retiring, reflected upon the grandeur of 
power, and the strong temptation to “ misuse” 
it, as Mr. Clulow’s unmannerly reporter did. If 
the powers of the earth had carried ont the 
lew talionis all round, after Mr. Clulow’s draconic 
fashion, what an angelic profession the law 
would now be! Mr. Kirk’s representative did 
not object ; and one would think that, if any side 
had anything to conceal it would be the con- 
tractor’s. But the contractor blows through the 
other end of the speaking-trumpet. “Let day- 
light well into it,” says he. ‘“‘Oh, no; not for 
the world,” says Mr. Clulow; and Mr. Clulow is 
the legal representative of the publicin the War 
Department ! 

On Tuesday, the 24th ult., Colonel Barttclot, 
himself an old dragoon, complained to the Secre- 
tary of State for War, in the House of Commons, 
of the neglected state of the unfinished barracks. 
Mr. Cardwell, in an answer that must have been 
humorous, replied that the barracks “ was one of 
the properties which, having fallen into Chancery, 
had become an eyesore. The contractor failed 
to do his duty, and that led to suits in Chancery: 
The litigation, however, had now come to an end, 
and arrangements were being made for a new 
contract.” 

These Glasgow barracks were intended to be the 

model infantry barracks of the day. LEvery- 
thing had been studied and worked out with the 
greatest care; and, the contract once signed, all 
was confidently looked forward to, to go as 
merrily as a marriage-bell. The Government 
had purchased thirty acres of ground at Gariech, 
by Maryhill, near the song-famed Kelvin-grove, 
about two milesand a half north-west of Glasgow: 
Of this quantity eight acres were to be built upon 
to afford accommodation for between 600 and 
700 rank and file, with a full complement of 
officers, married men’s wives and children, 
officers’ servants, &c. There were also to be 
staff - sergeants’ quarters, married quarters, 
chapel-school, and an entirely new feature in 
barrack life, an out-pensioners’ department. The 
canteen was to be very complete, and to 
partake partly of the character of the co- 
operative store, with regard to quantity and 
prices. There was to be a gymnasium, well 
found in every respect, having, in conjunction 
with it, a racket -court, a fives-court, and a 
skittle-alley. The married people were to be 
entirely by themselves, with an infant-school 
close to them; whilst the serjeants were, also, 
to be “liable” to very superior lodging and 
amusements. There was, furthermore, to be a 
prison,—the home of the dreaded ‘“ Provo.,”— 
small but compact, with offices, detention-room, 
@ labour-yard, and a dozen cells. The walls 
were to be of local sandstone, exeept the dress. 
ings, &c., which were to be of freestone. Asphalte 
was to be used whenever practicable, together 
with fire-proofing and rolled-iron joists. There 
was to be a hospital, too, as perfect in its way as 
such a building could be made, whilst the whole of 
the ground was to be enclosed by a. rubble.stone 
wall, turreted for external defence. The whole 
of the buildings were designed under the diree- 
tion of Lieut..Col. Murray, R.E., and his branch 
of the War Department; the Army Sanitary 
Committee taking charge of the warming and 
ventilating part. Thecontract was for 100,0001., 
and ground was broken in 1869, the intention 
being to have had the barracks ready for cceupa- 
tion sometime in the sammer of 1872. 
The first great “split” was upon “rubble.” 
What is rubble? Captain Perey Smith, R.E., 
the officer in charge, held one opinion, Mr. Kirk 
another; and this is a question the arbitrators 
will have to settle,—with several others. 








The Alterations in the Shire-hall, Here- 
ford.—Sir John Walsham raised a laugh at the 
Presteign Quarter Sessions, by observing that 
although some 4001. or 5001. had been spent in 
altering the Crown Conrt of the Hereford Shire- 
hall, with a view of improving: its acoustic pro- 





perties, they were now foand as bad as ever. 
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CHESTER WORKHOUSE COMPETITION. 


At a meeting of the Chester Board of 
guardians on the 5th, the design sent by Messrs. 
Perkin & Sons, of Leeds (‘‘Castram’”’), was 
selected. The chairman said, in proposing it,— 

“In reply to our advertisements, we received between 
thirty and forty different sets of plans. The building 
committee went through those plans, and reduced the 
number to thirteen. These were afterwards handed over 
to Mr. Culshaw for his decision as to the three best plans, 
and he, after careful ideration, selected ‘ Castrum, 
*Cestria,’ and ‘ Alpha,’ and recommended next to these 
two, plans of local architects, signed respectively ‘ Rus- 
ticus’ and ‘ Wheatsheaf.’ I am sorry that one of those 
plans was not adopted, for being the production of local 
men the committee were naturally anxious, if their plans 
suited, that they should win. We had, however, em- 
ployed Mr. Culshaw, and we were bound to adhere to his 
decision. Mr. Littler, Mr. Carter, Mr. Parry, and 
myself, who were appointed on the sub-committee to 
examine the specifications, went through them line by 
line, and we had no hesitation in saying that the one we 
selected is by far the best. The specification is most 
strict, and is as much against the builder as any I have 
ever gone through.” 

We fail, by the way, to recognise any merit 
in the last-named fact. The specification should 
no more be ‘against the builder” than against 
the committee. 











A CHURCH OVER A RAILWAY. 


Tre Marquis of Westminster and the Hon. 
and Rev. Robert Liddle, the incumbent of St. 
Paul’s, Knightsbridge, with full Masonic honours, 
on Wednesday in last week, laid the foundation 
of a church immediately over the Metropolitan 
District Line, running from Sloane-square to 


Victoria Station. 
It may not be out of place to here observe that 





the underground railway bas left the “ cuttings” 
in a very unsightly and dangerous condition, and 
the parishes of Chelsea and Pimlico, although 
forced to sell streets of houses for the lines, have, 
wherever the Metropolitan District Railway cuts 
through, been left with tenements suggesting a 
“siege in chancery.” The late Marquis of West- 
minster learnt too late the mischief to his 
tenants ; and only when the project of the West- 
end Junction Railways that were to destroy some 
4,000 houses on the Grosvenor estate, and some 
tens of thousands of houses from Soho up to the 
East End, with a destroyal of Christ’s Hospital 
for a central terminus, reached a committee of 
the House of Commons, did the new Marquis 
take steps to back up the remonstrances of his 
tenants. One clause in the West-end Railway 
Bill empowered the company to pull down a 
whole city of houses, on condition of a corre. 
sponding number being erected. The railway 
committee were so befogged as to believe that 
the railway engineers intended building up the 
same number of houses they would pull down 
ere the turn-out of some 10,000 Grosvenor tenants 
and lodgers. A slight history of that which was 
in store for London reveals the fact, that Christ’s 
Hospital was actually sold for over one million 
of pounds, and the House of Commons committee 
agreed that the East End of London should be 
demolished. And, moreover, the Government 
supported this slaughter. 

The * West-Enders” now stepped in, and 
with a help that saved their Eastern brethren. 
Mr. Boodle, the solicitor to the Marquis of West- 
minster, took steps to prevent the destroyal of 
the Grosvenor estate, reaching from the Marble 
Arch to Regent-street; and the Marquis, in the 
House of Lords, assisted by Lord Cairns and 
others, put astop to the line on the south side of 
Oxford-street. A million of money, hard coin, 
was offered to the Marquis of Westminster for 
his interest in the razing of the houses. Mr. 
Boodle and the parishioners requested their 
superior landlord to make a clause in the Rail- 
way Act that before one house was pulled down 
another shonld be provided for the outgoing 
occupiers. This provision was a “nailer.” 
Promises would not build, and where were 
building sites to be found? The way being 
thus cleared, a sale of the surplus lands over 
and by the side of the Metropolitan District 
line has taken place, and the Marquis of West- 
minster has purchased the upper ground, and 
is giving it {away for the foundation of 
churches. 


St. Paul’s has placed a rock against the future 
engineer. 

The Marquis of Westminster, in a pithy 
address to the parishioners, explained the posi- 
tion of affairs, and said he believed that the 
worshippers in the new church would not feel 
the vibration from the trains, and as it was the 
first church built upon a railway, he hoped 
other sites might be utilised for the like good 
purpose. 

The contract for the shell of the church is 
for 6,0001., and Mr. Liddell has promises of large 
sums for the interior. 








SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Reading.--The committee recommended that 
the sum of 5,540l. 9s. 6d. be expended in pro- 
viding a new school - house in Coley - street, 
including the purchase-money of the site, archi- 
tect’s commission, and other expenses.’ The con. 
tract of Messrs. Wheeler, Brothers, for 4,1931.'10s., 
was received for acceptance, subject to a deduc- 
tion of 471., if local tiles were used. They also 
recommended that a sum not exceeding 5,419. 
15s. 6d., be expended in providing a new school. 
house at Katesgrove, including the purchase. 
money for the site, the architect’s commission, 
and other expenses. The plans had been 
approved by the Education Department, and 
the borrowing of the money sanctioned as pro. 
. The report was unanimously adopted. 
Dronfield.—It was resolved that the following 
contracts for the erection of schools and master’s 
house at Cross-lane, Dronfield Woodhouse, be 
accepted. The Cross-lane school, Dronfield :— 
Masons and bricklayer’s work, Messrs. Clubley & 
Stringfellow, 3,1001.; joinering, Mr. J. Badger, 
1,0841. ; slating and plastering, Messrs. Harrison 
& CLadwick, 3501.; plumbing and glazing, Mr. 
J. B. Corrie, 4301.; making a total of 4,9641. 
The Dronfield Woodhouse school and master’s 
house: — Masonry and bricklaying, Messrs. 
Clubley & Stringfellow, 1,5601.; joinering, Mr. 
J. Badger, 4891.; slating and plastering, Messrs. 
Harrison & Chadwick, 1601.; plumbing and 
glazing, Mr. J. B. Corrie, 1631.; making a total 
of 2,3721. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


London.—At a meeting of the committee of 
Master Builders, held on Wednesday, the 9th 
inst., four members were balloted for to meet 
the masons at eleven o’clock on Monday next, 
and the joiners at three. o’clock on the same 
day, to discuss the proposal for an arrange. 
ment made by the committee of the Social 
Science Association. The same four masters 
who met the masons last year were appointed. 
——At a crowded meeting of journeymen 
masons, Mr. H. Broadhurst (in the chair) 
stated that they had received a very important 
communication from the Master Builders’ Asso. 
ciation, which he hoped would lead to a peace. 
able settlement of the present dispute. He then 
read a letter from the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, stating that they had received communica. 
tions from the Labour and Capital Department 
of the Social Science Association, and also from 
the carpenters, asking that a conference might 
take place between the masters and the men, so 
as to avert, if possible, the threatened strike. 
In accordance with this request, they were 
willing to receive deputations both from the 
carpenters and masons. Mr. Spencer said he 
thought they ought to be very thankful to the 
Social Science Association and the Master 
Builders’ Association for the kindly spirit they 
had shown, and he moved,—“ That a deputation 
be appointed from the meeting to wait upon the 
employers.” Mr. Nisbet said that the employers’ 
letter was an invitation to meet to consider the 
recommendation of the Social Science Associa- 
tion that the question be settled by arbitration. 
It would be very important, therefore, for the 
meeting to draw a distinction between sending 
a deputa ion to discuss the question of arbitra- 
tion, which would be very different from sending 
them to discuss the question on its merits, and 
the points in dispute. The chairman said the 





Mr. R. J. Whiteherns, the architect of the 
new church, and Mr. Laidler, the clerk of the 


communications provided for a f-iendly settle. 
ment, if possible, before falling back on arbitra. 











works, as well as the builders, Messrs. Cowlands 
have had a bad foundation to surmount. The 
concrete is 20 ft. below the pavement line, and 
the nearest depth to the crown of the railway 
arch from the floor line is 13 ft. 

If ever the railway company have occasion to 
widen, heighten, or alter their line in this 
section, the architect of thenew church of 


tion. Mr. Kinnaird and other speakers addressed 
the meeting, strongly opposing any power being 
given to a deputation to go and agree to a 
settlement by arbitration. It was then resolved 
that a deputation of five be appointed to wait 
upon the Employers’ Association. It was further 
resolved that “The powers entrusted to the 





delegates be reserved.” The names of the 


delegates were Messrs. Broadhurst, Nisbet 
Kinnaird, Spencer, and Bowman. 

Bristol.—The operative labourers have ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to draw up a general 
code of working rules for the future guidance 
of the men and masters; the rules are to be 
submitted to the Master Builders’ Association. 

Bedford.—The carpenters and joiners, reports 
the local Times, have considered the terms 
offered by the employers, viz., a rise of a half. 
penny per hour, with an hour for breakfast, no 
lunch-time, and leave at one on Saturdays. The 
men agreed to accept the terms, with the excep. 
tion of the extension of the breakfast hour from 
half an hour to an hour, as they prefer leaving 
work at 5.30 to 6 in the evening. They also 
give notice that another halfpenny per hour will 
be asked for in the spring of 1874, as it is con- 
sidered that the advance already conceded is not 
sufficient now that the number of hours for 
work has been reduced from 58} to 56. The 
stonemasons of the town have recently held a 
meeting, at which it was resolved to apply to 
their employers for a rise of a penny per hour, 
the present rate being 5}d. The bricklayers 
also intend moving in the same direction, their 
wages being hitherto about the same as the rate 
paid to the carpenters, so that each branch of 
the building trade will be affected in turn by 
the new movement on the part of the workmen, 








WATER AS FUEL. 


A patent for “ An improved method or process 
and apparatus for securing the combustion of 
fuel and the utilisation of the gases arising 
therefrom” has been obtained by Mr. J. 
Ramsden, of Lightcliffe. His apparatus is now 
in operation, and is thus described by the 
Halifax Guardian :—Mr. Ramsden burns steam, 
and the means used to effect its combustion are 
very simple. As the appliances are so far merely 
for experimental purposes, they are of a minia- 
ture description. On a bed, about 5 ft. square, 
stands a small double-cylinder steam-engine of 
ordinary construction. The boiler which sup. 
plies the motive-power is a mere toy, being 
about 2 ft. 6 in. long and 15 in. or 16 in. 
diameter, of the single-flued Cornish pattern, 
the flae being about 6 in. diameter. Instead of 
the ordinary furnace-fire bars for burning coal, 
there is a coil of small iron-piping which takes 
three turns round the inside of the furnace or 
flue. In this pipe are drilled eighteen small 
holes of about one-sixteenth of an inch diameter. 
These holes are so arranged that when steam is 
admitted to the coil it rushes out through them, 
forming a circle of jets which meet in the centre 
of the furnace. Across the front of the fire-hole 
or furnace runs another small pipe with two 
more jets directed into the flue. Immediately 
in front of these two latter jets are two brass 
nozzles, the orifices of which are scarcely dis- 
cernible, connected with a vessel containing 
petroleam. There are cocks to regulate the 
supply of petroleum and steam. As the boiler 
must necessarily be cold to begin with, and as. 
steam is the fuel to be burned, recourse is had 
to a small auxiliary boiler in which a little steam 
is generated by ordinary means. This generator 
is temporarily connected with the coil inside the 
furnace, a tap is turned, and the steam rushes 
out of the jets. At the same time another tap 
is turned, and the petroleum issues from the 
nozzles. A light is then applied to the petroleum, 
and instantly the steam is decomposed and 
ignited, and the furnace is a roaring blast of 
flame. In a few minutes st-am is up in the 
boiler, and becomes independent of the generator 
first used. The result is startling and wonderfal. 
The effect of the rush of steam f om the jets is 
to draw the petroleum through the nozzles, and 
petroleum or any other hydro-carb n having the 
power to decompose steam, the interior of the 
flue becomes a furnace of great heat. So intense 
is this heat that, although steam rushes throogh 
the coil, it becomes almost white hot ina very 
few minutes. A not less important feature of 
this invention is its adaptability to ‘lluminating 
parposes. The large quautity of inflammable 
gas generated would, if not intercepted, escape 
unconsumed. To utilise this waste Mr. Ramsden 
brings the steam-engine into operation, geared to 
@ small rotary fan, sending it into a closed vessel 





containing petroleum. From tiis receptacle it 
is conducted to a gasometer, and used exactly in 
the same manner as ordinary gas. This gas has 
no smell, and literally no smoke. Its cost, adds 
our authority, is ridiculously small. Mr. Ramsden 
contends, and with a show of reason, that it can. 





not cost more than 9d. a thousand. 
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THE TEMPLE OF JERUSALEM AND 
TREE WORSHIP.* 


Arter the text of my work on “Tree and 
Serpent Worship” had been completely printed 
off, and the sheets were in the hands of the 
binder, it occurred to me that I had once dreamt 
of something very like the gateways at Sanchi 
being connected with the Temple at Jerusalem.+ 
T consequently turned back to the passages in 
Josephus and the Talmud bearing on the subject, 
read them with more care than I had hitherto 
done, and having protracted these descriptions 
on paper, I very soon arrived at the conclusion 
that I was not mistaken. An erection very 
similar to the Sanchi gateways certainly stood 
in front of the Temple as re-erected by Herod, 
and was meant to have been a reproduction of 
the brazen arrangements of Solomon’s Porch, as 
executed by Hiram of Tyre.t 

The passages in Josephus bearing on the 
subject are the following :— 


‘The Temple had doors at the entrance, with lintels 
above, extending to a height equal to that of the Temple. 
They were adorned with coloured veils or curtains, on 
which purple flowers, with trellis-work, were embroidered. 
Upon this, but lower than the crowning moulding of the 
wall, a golden vine was spread out, with its branches 
hanging down from a great height, and executed with 
such a profusion of material as to strike the spectator 
with astonishment, as well from the art displayed as from 
its magnitude.’’§ 


The corresponding paragraph in the “ Wars of 
the Jews” is as follows :— 


The first Dg: of the Temple was 70 cubits high by 
25 cubits broad ; but this gate had no doors, for it symbo- 
lised the heavens, every way open and everywhere visible. 
Its front was covered with gold all over, and through it 
the first part of the house itself, which was the largest, 
was everywhere visible, as well as those parts about the 
inner doors which were also covered with gold....... 
But the gate of this Temple, as already mentioned, was all 
covered with gold, as was the whole wall about it. It 
also bad golden vines upon it, from which clusters of 
grapes hung down equal in height to that of a man.’’ || 


These passages are too rhetorical for the pur- 
poses of a restoration, and the heights, as usual 
with Josephus, are very much exaggerated. 
The Talmud is, in this instance, at least, much 
more exact and detailed. Its description is as 
follows :— 


‘* The gates of the propylon were 40 cubits in height and 
20 cubits broad, and above these were five richly-carved 
beams of ash or oak. The lowest of these extended 
1 cubit either way beyond the pillars of the doorway, 
while the one next above this was 1 cubit longer either 
way than that below it, so that the upper beam of all ex- 
tended to 30 cubits. Between each beam there was a row 
or course of stones, 

Transverse beams of cedar (in the Venetian edition of 
the Talmud it is said ‘of stone’) were carried from the 
wall of the Temple to this portico, or propylon, to sup- 
port it’’—literally that it might not start from the per- 
pendicular. ‘Golden chains were hung to the beams of 
the portico, by which the candidates for the priesthood 
went up to see the crowns, because it is said by Zachariah, 
vi. 14, ‘And the crowns shall be to Helem, &c., for a 
memorial in the Temple of the Lord.’’’ 

‘*A golden vine was spread over this gateway of the 
Temple, and was carried upon the supporting beams. 
Whoever vowed a leaf, or grape, or bunch of grapes, 
brought and suspended it from it [thevine}. Eliezer, the 


son of Zadok, says, it thus happened the 300 priests were | — 


told off as necessary on occasions when it had to be 
removed,” 

From these paragraphs it seems perfectly 
evident that the object therein described was not 
a door or gateway in the ordinary sense of the 
term, but a frontispiece or propylon, partly in 
wood, and partly in stone, standing by itself in 
front of the main building. When protracted 
with the dimensions given in the Talmud it does 
not seem that it could in any essential respect be 
different from the representation of it in the 
annexed woodcut. Insofar as the restoration 
is concerned, it is not of the least consequence 
whether the transverse beams of support were of 
stone, as the Venetian copy has it, or of wood, as 
they are said to have been in all the more 
modern editions I have had access to. If of 
wood, they would have been mortised into the 
five beams. If of stone, the ends of them are 
the square blocks over the pillars seen between 
the beams. 

The pillars were certainly in stone, and it is 
probable that the square block represented as 





* Forming Appendix I. to the second edition of my work 
on ‘* Tree and Serpent Worship.” , 
+ True Principles of Beauty in Art, by the Author, 


. 295. 
as t The translators of the Vulgate, and of our English 
version of the Bible, were so entirely ignorant of archi- 
tecture or of architectural terms that it is impossible to 
restore Solomon’s Porch from their translations. Our 
knowledge of the subject has so immensely increased of 
late years that, with the assistance of a good Hebrew 
scholar, I would have no hesitation in undertaking it, 
with great confidence of success. 

§ Antiquities of the Jews, xv. 3. 

\| Bell. Jud., v. 4. ag 

© Middoth ofthe Mishna, iii.7,8. Professor Chenery, 
than whom no one is more competent, has kindly assisted 
me by revising this translation, and approves of it as it 
now stands. 
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Diagram of the Gateway of Herod’s Temple at Jerusalem. 


the centre of them was also carried back to the | that such a form’of architecture must have been 
wall. Indeed, without these constantly recurring | familiar to the Jews at the age of Herod, even 
points of support, the whole could not only have supposing that the frontispiece of Solomon's 
been, but would have looked frail and unstable | Temple was not of a similar construction. There 
to an unpleasing extent. With them there is no | are, for instance, in the British Museum, a series 
difficulty either in the construction or in artistic | of imperial coins of Cyprus, all of which repre- 
effect. | sent, with more or less distinctness, just such a 
The golden chains that hung from the beams gateway, as forming the entrance to the Temple 
are easily understood. Their forms are repeated of the tutelary goddess of that island. The 
so often and in such variety in the stone archi- | annexed copy of a coin of Septimius Severns is 
tecture of the East, that many other varieties 
might have been chosen besides those repre- 
sented inthe diagram. Nor is the vine a diffi- 
culty. As, however, the drawing is meant to 
explain the construction, not to illustrate the 
beauty of the object, I have represented the vine 
realistically and without leaves, though aware 
that its treatment must have been conventional, 
and leaves an indispensable accompaniment. It 
would, however, be easy to add these, and to 
double the number of bunches of grapes if 
necessary ; but, as it stands, the diagram is pro- | 
bably sufficient to explain the form and con- | 
struction, and to show that it really was -_ : 
igantic and elaborately-adorned trellis placed , : s 
fn front of the Segis te support the Sacred even more like the gateways at Sanchi than that 
Vine.* at i eae mons as it is ——— ee! a 
ious indications it i ive | circular enclosure, which, making allow: or 
vse entrar eens oration Sut ce ‘the defects of coin representations of architec- 
* The vine is used realistically, as in this diagram, as | tyre, may fairly be assumed to be intended for a 
A ecaiccniuat Siah, belonging to. the time of Herod | similar temenos. 
ood Voge, «“Byrie Centrale” Plates II. and III.), and| In this instance there seem to have been five 
both realistically and conventionally in the recently- ‘beams, as at Jerusalem, but the two upper and 
discovered Palace of Chosroes at Meshite (“Land of +1, lower are joined together without any inter- 


Moab,” by Dr. Tristram, woodcuts 22, 38, and 39). | 4 Oge 
! Where any thie connecting links between the two ? mediate blocks, and it is only the centre one 








Coin of Septimius Severus, 
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which is separated from the others by these cha- 
racteristic features whether in wood or stone. 

The interest of this form of gateway with 
reference to the present work arises, in the first 
instance, from finding an almost forgotten form 
of architecture existing at Jerusalem and in 
Cyprus, which attained its highest development 
at Sanchi, but which now prevails in China and 
Japan and the Indo-Chinese countries to an 
almost unlimited extent, though long ago for- 
gotten in the West. 

The form is alone sufficient to prove that these 
wateways were originally always executed in 
wood, but we have also numerous representa- 
tions of them in the bas-reliefs at Sanchi and 
Amravati, which are unmistakably wooden erec- 
tions, without any admixture of the more per- 
manent material. The example at Jerusalem 
may thus be regarded as a transitional example, 
being composed partly of wood and partly of 
stone, and the Sanchi Gateways still therefore 
maintain their positions as the first examples 
known to have been wholly executed in stone. 

It is also curious to observe how nearly the 
Syrian and Indian examples approach each other 
in date. Herod began to rebuild the Temple in 
the eleventh year of his reign, nineteen years 
before the Christian era, and finished it in eight 
years. This gateway would certainly have been 
one of the last adornments added, if, indeed, it 
is not wholly subsequent; but at all events we 
may assume that it belongs to the tenth or 
twelfth year preceding our era. The South 
Gateway at Sanchi, as explained in the text, was 
erected during the reign of the first Sata Karni, 
A.D. 10 to 28. The two examples are conse- 
quently certainly within forty years of one 
another. They may be even more nearly ccn- 
temporary. 


The great interest, however, of this Gateway, public-houses in their own fields, in order that 


Act in regard to the brickfields, on the ground 
that this was an open-air occupation, carried on 
during only part of the year, and liable to con- 
stant interruptions by wet weather; and the 
weight of the objection founded upon the effect 
of the weather has been in some measure recog- 
nised by yielding a concession to brickmakers 











to work occasional overtime. The factory in- 
spector, however, states that the wonder is that 
even this concession should have proved suf- 
ficient. On a fine day the work is carried on 
with almost feverish activity. Sunburnt men 
desperately run their top-heavy barrow-loads 
hour after hour under the heat of the sun; the 
little barrow-loader (happily now not a child 
of seven or eight years of age) is busily at work, 
while women quickly rough-shape the lumps of 
clay, and supply the moulders next to them. 
On a wet [day, however, all is changed. The 
scene is desolate. Nota brick is made. Before 
the application of factory-law, the custom was 
to make up for this enforced idleness during wet 
days by some fifteen or sixteen hours’ hard work 
when the weather was fine; and the question 
was, could brickmaking be profitably carried on 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
SPECIMENS OF THE IRON WORK. 


GENERAL views of St. Paul’s are numerous 
enough, but representations of its varied and 
multifarious details are scarce. We propose from 
time to time to give a few specimens which will 
serve to show the beauty of many of them. The 
ironwork, illustrated by the accompanying en- 
gravings, from drawings from the original in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, is the work of the cele- 
brated Smith M. Tijoue, who executed all the 
beautiful ironwork in the cathedral. It is to be 
regretted that we have so little information of 
this artist. Both in design and workmanship 
the wrought-iron work here as a whole is not 
surpassed in this country. It seems more than 
probable that Sir C. Wren himself gave sketches 
or suggestions for this work, as he did for the 
other details in the catbedral. 

The larger drawing represents one quarter of 
a panel, filling the upper part of one of the 
doors to stalls, and drawn to one-third full size ; 
the smaller one represents a portion of the 
chancel railings: a scale is shown to this last 
for convenience. 





if these hours were cut down to those which 
constitute a Factory Act day. Apparently the 
answer has been given in the affirmative, it | 
being shown that when work was thus pressed | 
forward it was not simply to make up for bad | 
weather, but for sheer idleness and time wasted | 





in dissipation. The “ brickies,” it appears, are | 


not the most scrupulously steady class of men, | 
and possess a lively appreciation of the delights | 
of “beer and skittles.’ The amount of beer | 
they consume seems almost fabulous. One| 
master has allowed ten pints of beer a day to | 
each “setter.” Many of the master brick. | 


makers are publicans, and some even have | 


as connected with our present subject, is rather | they may extract profit out of the idle hours of | 


mythological than architectural. At all events, | 
it certainly does not seem to be stretching the 
argument too far to say that the Sacred Vine, | 


which was the principal cause of its erection, was | 
a reminiscence of that Tree Worship which, | 
under the name of the Asheerah or Groves, | 
played so important a part in early Jewish | 
history anterior tothe time of Hezckiah. What- 
ever its meaning may have been, this Vine cer. | 
tainly was the principal object ihat met the eye | 
of the worshipper on approaching the Temple of 
Jerusalem, and it was for its display that this 
richly-adorned Gateway was erected. Nor can 
it be said that an image, to which it was con- 
sidered a meritorious religious act ‘‘to vow a 
leaf, or a grape, or bunch of grapes,” and which 
was entrusted to the charge of 300 priests,* was 
mere architectural adornment. Whether it 
symbolized the heavens, as Josephus seems to 
insinuate,t or whether it had any deeper or 





more recondite meaning may be left for future 


investigations. In the meanwhile, however, | 
there is certainly more in it than has hitherto | 


been “dreamt of in our philosophy.” 
JAMES FERGUSSON. 








OFFICIAL REPORT UPON BRICKMAKING. 


Some interesting information is contained in 
the reports, just issued, of the factory inspectors 
with regard to brickmaking, which, until the 
passing of the Act of 1871, did not come under 
the supervision of these inspectors. Brickfields 
in England, it is stated, are for the most part 
small; but near the banks of the Thames, as 
far down as the mouth of the Medway, and up 


tinuous series of larger fields, in which the 
Factory Act Extension Act has for some time 
past been satisfactorily observed. Several in- 
stances of hardships suffered by children are 
mentioned, and amongst them that of one gen- 
tleman, now managing director of important 
works, who computes that, working from five 
a.m. to nine p.m., he, while under nine years of 
age, lifted 45,000 bricks per week, each brick 
weighing ten pounds, or over three tons per 
1,000. He was frequently so exhausted that he 
had to be carried on the “ moulder’s” back to 
and from his home, three miles’ distance. Objec- 
tion was taken to the operation of the Factory 





= The commentators are generally agreed in considering 
thts expression as hyberbolical, and suggest 30 instead of 
° - henag: i vs no mistake in the words of the 
exit, nor, so far as ility i 
meres Woops Dv can see, any improbability in the 
t The expression in the “ Wars of the Jews,” v 4 
it a be confessed, seems to refer rather to the ‘curtain 
: = woe fa pa hn gv to the structure itself, but the 
0 e “ ; 6. ae 08 
zetor to the gutemep. m the “Antiquities” seem to 
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that river to Maidstone, there are a nearly con- | work tempering a heap of clay from morning till 








their men. With regard to the usual length of | 
day worked by these men, it is stated on good | 
authority that 10} hours will get out of a man 
all the good work that is in him; and this is 
suggested by the fact that a large brick company 
in the Kent district are erecting a great number 
of cottages on their ground, rather than impair 
the efficiency of their operatives by allowing 
them to travel some distance to and from their 
homes. A large brickfield is not a place which 
facilitates inspection by the officer appointed 
under the Act. The huts or “stools” may 
perhaps be miscellaneously situated on some 
tawny flat, in or around which a greater part 
of the juvenile labour is carried on. Each of 
these is, practically speaking, a separate “ fac. 
tory,’ in which the gang, possibly composed 
chiefly of the family of the “ moulder,” is hired, 
paid, and controlled by him. He, in his turn, 
receives so much per 1,000 for the bricks, and is 
obliged to get his profit as he can. All business 
is transacted at a central hut, called the “ office,” 
whence the foremen start upon their rounds 
through the “stools,” and here the moulders 
attend, should they have to bring children to be 
registered, or school-books to be inspected. 
With regard to the brickfields of Essex, Suffolk, 
and Norfolk, they do not appear to be of sufficient 
dimensions to rank under the Act as “ factories.” 
The inspector who visited them states that he 
found labour “in its undisguised form,” severe 
for men, and cruel for children. The youngest 
child he found was a boy six years of age, who 
worked in July from 4 a.m. to 8p.m.! Pug- 
mills are not general in Essex and Norfolk ; the 
earth is trodden by children, who are kept to 


night. They also serve the maker with clay, 
being obliged to lift quantities nearly equal to 
their own weight. They have also to wheel 
away the bricks and place them on the “ bakes” ; 
and the inspector states that he has seen double. 
made barrows, capable of taking off fifty bricks 
at a time, wheeled away by two children, one in 
the shafts, the other acting as leader, and vigour. 
ously pulling, harnessed like a little donkey. It 
is very unsatisfactory also to note in connexion 
with these brickfields, that the wages are paid in 
the public-house. The landlady calls out each 
man’s score, the week’s earnings simply change 
hands from landlord and brickmaker to the land- 
lady, and the poor children have to wait for their 
small portion until a balance is struck. Habits 








of drunkenness are thus fostered at a very early 
age. With regard tothe excessive intemperance 
of these brickmakers generally, a remarkable 
statement is made, viz., that as much as 15s. a 
week is paid by one man for drink, whilst 5s. 
represents the sum given to the wife for the 





support of the household. 








GONVILLE AND CAIUS COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Tue new buildings at Gonville and Caius, 
of which we give an illustration of the King’s 
Parade front, were completed about three years 
ago, and consist principally of fellows’ and 
undergraduates’ rooms on three sides of the 
first court, with frontages to King’s Parade, 
Trumpington-street, and Trinity-lane. 

For the benefit of the general architectural 
effect of the new buildings inside the court, the 


fellows relinquished the retirement of their 


private garden, which is now surrounded by a 
low balustraded wall. The first court, or Tree- 
court as it is sometimes called, is thus made 
twice as wide as it would otherwise have been, 
with great advantage to the buildings; the 
general effect of which is very good. 

The external walls are built of Casterton 
stone, with dressings of Ancaster. The style 
adopted may be called Jacobean, with the addi- 
tion of a French element or two. 

The demolition of the old buildings which 
occupied the site, involved the disagreeable 
necessity of removing one of the three cele- 
brated old gates of the college, the Gate of 
Humility.” A new doorway, however, occupies 
the exact position of the old gate, and, it must 
be said, the antiquarian interest of the latter 
had been so greatly destroyed by successive 
reparations in compo that very little of the 
original work remained. 

The new buildings were carried out under 
Mr. Waterhouse, whose work included a partial 
renovation of the master’s lodge, and an addi- 
tion to the chapel of an apsidal end. The 
windows of the latter are filled with stained 
glass by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, from 
cartoons by Mr. Henry Holiday ; and the reredos 
has lately been enriched with mosaic figure- 
subjects by the same firm. The general con- 
tractors were Messrs. Trollope. 








SEWER VENTILATION. 


Six,—While practical men are debating what is the 
best way to ventilate sewers and drains, it may be well 
to ask a question which does not appear to have a place 
in their thoughts. 

Does not the ventilation of sewers and drains increase 
very considerably, and to a dan ue extent, the amount 
of evaporation and evolution of noxious gases ? 

If a stagnant or a tide-locked sewer is considered as a 
retort producing foul gases, surely it is much more so 
when not only is free egress afforded to those gases, but 
increased meaus are given for their formation. 

No doubt the stagnant atmosphere of a sewer is 
saturated with its vapour, but a current of air is more 
favourable to evaporation, and will be highly charged 
with vapour (too highly charged, it is evidently thought, 
to be trusted to issue from shafts near attic-windows). It 
is clear this system of diluting a poison by diffusing it in 
the air we breathe cannot be trusted too far. Only a few 
years since we thought we could diffuse safely in our 
rivers all the liquid and solid contents of our sewers, but 
who will advocate that plan now? The Thames was a 
notable example to be avoided, but did not the fact of its 
being so well ventilated contribute much to the obnoxious 
condition of the surrounding atmosphere ? 

_T have an opinion as to the direction in which the solu- 
tion of the whole problem may be found, but as it does 
not assume a practical form I refrain from oceupying 
more of your space. ¥. &. i. 








New Masonic Hall for Guisborough.— 
The foundation-stone of a Masonic Hall has 
been laid, with the usual Masonic ceremonial, at 
Guisborough, 
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VILLAGE CHURCHES.* 


I nap the honour, last October, of reading 
before the Church Congress at Leeds, a paper 
on “ Modern Town Churches.” The subject on 
which I have been requested to address you, 
although it follows naturally as a sequel, must 
necessarily be of a narrower compass, and of 
less vivid interest. I shall, therefore, I trust, 
be pardoned if the remarks I have to make upon 
the present occasion are somewhat desultory in 
their character; that they will also be in part 
somewhat technical will not, I hope, need an 
apology before an Architectural Society. 

But although the churches of our great towns 
form a subject of more exciting interest; 
although the neglect from which our city popu- 
lations are suffering renders the theme one of 
the widest practical importance, and the oppor- 
tunities which such buildings afford for grand 
effects, stimulate strongly the architectural 
imaginations, there is yet a point of view from 
which the village church has an interest all its 
own. 

It is not therefore unnatural that our village | 
churches should be the especial pride of our | 
national architecture. Our cathedrals, with) 
some noble exceptions, are surpassed by the_ 
great churches of Continental cities ; our abbeys, | 
themselves centres of agricultural life, which | 
were once the glories of England, have passed | 
away, but the village churches still remain, so | 
far at least as the hand of the restorer has) 
spared them, as the finest monuments of the) 
architectural genius and the practical piety of | 
the past generations of Englishmen. The village | 
is next to the family, the simplest and least | 
artificial of all the forms of social organisation, 
and it has continued on, through all the changes | 
which religion and politics have undergone, in | 
the main unchanged. It still consists essen- | 
tially of the same elements which constituted 
the little primitive community from which it | 
takes its origin, and it forms to this day, as it | 
did at the first, the unit of all political associa. | 
tion. There is, moreover, as far as I know, no | 
country in Europe where the village has retained | 
so much of its primitive importance as England. | 
Nowhere has the influence of the great towns 
been until quite recently so little felt. The 
Englishman is after all essentially a country- 
man, and country life is not more the birth- 
right of the gentleman than it is the aspiration 
of the successful man of business. 

The village church has, besides, a peculiar 
interest of its own. It is the only public build- 
ing which a village, as a rule, possesses. It is 
the central point of the common life, the building 
which typifies the oneness of the little com- 
munity. Cities have beside their great churches, 
or their cathedral, their town-halls, their market- 
halls, their assize courts, their theatres, all con- 
nected in different ways with the common life to 
which they minister and which they symbolise, 
but the village has only its church and its 
churchyard. Here alone all meet on equal 
terms, and with an equal right, as members of 
one little society, of which the church forms 
naturally the centre. 

These reflections may serve to invest our 
subject with a proper dignity. They are con- 
siderations which were never absent from the 
minds of those who first founded and created 
our ancient parish churches. They are not 
always,—I regret to say,—so prominently in 
the minds of their successors; and this will lead 
us at once to a consideration of a very practical 
character, and one which is too much over- 
looked. I mean the great importance of the 
choice of site. The old builders placed their 
churches with wonderful skill. In the flattest, 
the least accentuated country, they always 
succeeded in giving their building something of 
character and importance, from a judicious 
selection of the ground. They almost always 
found some little knoll, some slight elevation, 
which might give to the churck an advantage 
worthy of its character, and impart a certain 
amount of dignity to the simplest erection. 
This point is far too much neglected now. Asa 
rule, the architect, the man who ought to be able 
to judge of such matters, is not called in until 
the site has been secured, and he has then to 
make the best he can of it. The site is too often 
some useless corner, which can be bought cheap, 
or be presented without sacrifice. The archi- 
tects, too, I am bound to say, fall in only too 
readily with such a system, and design their 








From a paper read by Mr. G. G. Scott, M.A., at the 
meeting of the ‘Lincoln iocesan Architectural Society, 





in Louth, 


buildings as if every site was an absolute plane. 
Should the site possess a decided slope, or any 
marked configuration, it is specified that the 
earth is to be removed from the elevated por- 
tions, and deposited to fill up the lower ground. 
The building so erected bas the effect of a toy- 
church, set down upon a little tray prepared for 
it. You feel that the designer would have set 
it down upon the level if he could, or you may 
very easily fancy that the whole thing has been 
bought, as it stands, from a wholesale dealer in 
ready-made churches. The look of an old 
village church is something quite different ; the 
building and the site here belong to each other; 
the church seems to grow upon the hill side of 
the knoll, grasping, as it were, the ground with 
its great buttresses, like the spreading roots of 
an old tree. You could not readily imagine it on 
any other site; it belongs to the place just as 
much as the aged yews which grow beside it. 
Much may be done by help of a well-chosen site, 
even with a poor building, and this is one point 
which I would urge, especially upon those who 
do me the favour to listen to me to-day, because 
the choice of site rests in most cases with the 
promoters of church building, with the clergy 
and gentry, rather than with the architect. It 
is perfectly astonishing what a difference may be 
made by a judicious choice of site in the effect 
which a building will produce, and in no case is 
this so important as in village churches, where 
we have no imposing dimensions to give dignity 
of themselves, and where nevertheless the im- 
portance of the building, as the centre of the 
whole village, renders it necessary to give to it 
the utmost accentuation that we can. 

A central tower placed at the intersection of 
the transepts is seldom advisable in a village 
church, except where, from some peculiar cir- 
cumstances, the monumental character takes 
precedence of the practical consideration of 
convenience, yet that form of it, which is fre- 
quently found in Normandy, where the tower 
stands over the chancel, and the sanctuary 
proper lies east of it, is often very suitable, and 
is always beautiful, if only one point be attended 
to,—the eastern limb must not be too short. 
Indeed, our sanctuaries are generally made too 
short: they are too often cramped to the mini- 
mum which the bare necessities of administra- 
ting the communion require, and even the| 
clergy, if there are several, have often great 
difficulty in avoiding an unseemly jostling. This 
and many other faults of our modern churches 
are encouraged, | am sorry to say, by the 
Church Building Societies ; and until they alter 
their system, and give their grants on the total 
area of the churches, instead of on the number 
of fixed pews which can be squeezed into them, 
it is, 1 fear, useless to preach improvement in 
this respect. It is none the less our duty, as 
architects, to protest against a system to which, 
more perhaps than to anything else, the unsatis- 
factory character of our new churches is to be 
attributed. It may be laid down as a general 
rule, that our modern chancels are too short; 
too short for a ,well-proportioned architectural 
effect, as well as for the proper performance of 
the ceremonies, and it is certainly the worst 
possible policy to curtail them still further, both 
in appearance and in actual area, by adopting 
what is called the apsidal termination. I should 
be the last to deny the marvellous beauty of a 
complete chevet, with its processional path 
sweeping round it, and its radiating chapels 
leading up to a fine climax in the Lady Chapel. 
Bat there are several things to be borne in mind 
when one comes to the question of small apses. 
One is the great difficulty of roofing them satis- 
factorily. They really require groining. I do 
not think that even those French ones which 
have timber roofs are ever quite pleasing, and 
the attempts which have been made to accom- 
modate English types of roofing to apses, are in 
my opinion great failures. Then, again, you 
require very much greater height to give dignity 
to the interior. The great east windows of our 
English type may spring at the level of the roof 
eaves, and sweep boldly into the gable; the 
highest point of the windows of the apse must 
be someway below the eaves. Unless, therefore, 
the height is very much greater, the effect has 
nothing like the dignity of the square end. The 
internal appearance, too, is always meagre where 
the light is admitted, as necessarily in an apse 
with a wooden roof, at a much lower level than 
that of the highest part of the interior. I know 
that considerations of artistic effect weigh but 
little with architects who are thinking of the 
graceful sweep of their compasses upon the 





plan, and clients to whose ears “apse” and 
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“apsidal” have a pretty ecclesiological jingle ; 
but I think the fact that you require greater 
height, and therefore greater expense, to pro- 
duce an equal result, ought at least to appear 
to oar common sense. It should further be 
remembered that in an apsidal chancel, the apse 
must be in addition to the length, not in deduc- 
tion of it. The chancel should most certainly 
be as long as a square-ended one, with the apse 
in addition. 

In refitting an old church the high screen is, 
no doubt, more imperatively required than in a 
new building. In a new church convenience 
may often be allowed to over-ride tradition. 
There would be less objection artistically to a 
low screen if we were allowed to erect above it 
a rood-beam and rood. By itself a low screen 
looks insignificant and wanting in dignity, and 
is but a very poor and enfeebled descendant of 
the Iconostasis and the Jubé. There is no doubt 
the chancel-screens had in all ages a practical 
purpose—the protection of the chancel from 
thoughtless or profane intrusion. This, too, was 
the purpose of the introduction, under Arch- 
bishop Land, of altar-rails and gates. These 
were ordered to be sufficiently close to prevent 
the entrance into the sanctuary of dogs, which, 
if we may judge from pictures, were as fre- 
quently to be seen in English churches as they 
still are in some Highland kirks. We have 
almost abandoned the use of close and gated 
altar-rails, and no one will regret the change : 
but this makes it only the more necessary to 
have an effectual fence at the chancel 
arch. It is not seemly to see, as one often 
does, the sanctuary invaded by a party of 
ladies and gentlemen, however ecclesiological, 
criticising the reredos, and handling curiously 
the embroidery of the frontal ; bringing to mind 
the line which ends, “where angels fear to 
tread.” And the necessity of a proper fence to 
the chancel will become more felt as our churches 
become more used. I hope the day is not very 
far distant when it will be quite the exception to 
find a parish church locked up. It is told of 
Thomas a Becket that when he was withdrawing 
into his cathedral followed by the murderous 
bands, the clang of whose armour was audible 
along the cloisters, a monk who was with him 
closed the door by which the Archbishop had 
entered the church, and began to lock and bar 
it. Thomas stopped him at once. “The church,” 
said he, “ is not a castle; it shall never be barred 
up upon my account,” and ordered the bolts to 
be unfastened. Upon what trivial grounds, for 
what paltry considerations, is that too generally 
done now which St. Thomas, even in the extreme 
necessity of self-defence, forbade. It is pleasing 
to observe that the number of churches, even in 
this country, which are habitually kept open is 
everywhere upon the increase, but it is certainly 
undesirable to leave the chancel and sanctuary 
wholly unprotected from careless intrusion, or 
even worse. It is further to be hoped that the 
naves of churches may be made more and more 
serviceable for other purposes than those of 
direct worship. I was present upon one occa- 
sion at a missionary meeting held in the nave of 
Ely Cathedral ; and every one present must have 
felt that the surroundings gave a tone of dignity 
to the assembly which a concert-hall or the ball- 
room of an hotel, would not have supplied. And 
if the education of this country should unfortu- 
nately become separated altogether from any 
true religious teaching, 1 do not think that any- 
where so wellas in the naves of our churches could 
the children be assembled for that definitely Chris- 
tian instruction which the public schools had ceased 
to supply. The influence of the place would go 
a long way to take off from the dryness of school- 
work, and would be the best possible set-off 
against the obvious disadvantage of the divorce 
of secular and religious education. 

There are some principles common to all 
periods of art which modern architects, in mere 
caprice, or in fretful striving after novelty, some- 
times venture to depart from. Ever since civili- 
sation commenced it has been the rule to finish 
the interior of the building with all possible care. 
Every ancient building, whether of Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, or Medizval times, was carefully 
faced internally with wrought stone or plaster, 
and decorated in colour, or it might be encrusted 
with marbles and mosaic. The notion of leaving 
the interior of the building as rough and rugged 
as the exterior generally must be, has, from a 
very early date, been abandoned by civilised man. 
It has now been revived. The fashion to which 
ignorance and necessity obliged our rude fore- 
fathers, is now adopted by many of us of choice. 
This queer reaction against modern refinemen. 
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would perhaps be intelligible as a mere reaction, 
if it were not oddly enough confined to church 
architecture. It is very difficult to see why the 
interior of a church should be made, as it often 
is, to resemble an ancient cairn, or a modern 
grotto. We see new churches whose interiors 
are faced with rough stock brickwork, relieved, 
perhaps, by lines of red and black, after the 
manner of the so-called Turkish Baths, and others 
where the radest rubble is pointed with the 
blackest of artificial mortar, ingeniously com- 
bining the harshness of barbarism with the 
disingenuousness of civilisation. It is a duty to 
protest against making our churches the field for 
the exhibition of such vagaries. Let those who, 
satisfied with feeble refinement, can find no 
relief, but in still weaker affectation of bar. 
barity, confine their tastes to their own drawing- 
rooms. Let them build their own rooms with 
rough brick or uncoursed rubble if they like it, 
but let our churches be spared. Unfortunately, 
the evil is not confined to new buildings. Num- 
bers of fine old churches have becn stripped in- 
ternally, and reduced to a nakedness compared 
with which Puritan whitewash is decency. 

In many small churches the stained glass must 
always be the principal point of the decoration, 
but so much is spent at the present day upon 
reredoses, that it is evident that there is room 
for the introduction of higher art than glass 
painting admits of. The money which is spent 
upon many a reredos, even in small country 
churches, would have procured a real work of 
art full of instruction as well as of beauty, 
neither of which is generally afforded by the 
altar-pieces at present in fashion. Indeed, the 
aim of most reredoses seems to me to be, to ex- 
press as little as possible with as much parade as 
possible, with most of them it is as hard to 
describe of what they consist, as it is to ascertain 
what idea they are intended to convey. They 
are not exactly arcades, and not exactly panels, 
not exactly walls, and not exactly niches. They 
have about them something of the shrine, and 
something of the sideboard, something of a tomb, 
and something of a mantelpiece; sometimes you 
are surprised by a little bit of half Byzantine 
Mosaic, and sometimes by an ingenious arrange- 
ment of Minton’s paving tiles. Nothing comes 
amiss provided it makes a certain amount of 
show, does not hide any part of the east window, 
and expresses nothing in particular. 





LEAKAGES IN WATER-PIPES. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


At a meeting of this society, held in New 
York on March 19th, Mr. Joseph Whitney, C.E., 
of Cambridge, Mass., presented the subject of 
“Leakages in Water-pipes,” illustrated by 
specimens of defective water-pipes from the 
Cambridge Waterworks. He desired to make a 
simple statement of his own operations and 
experiments. The great and growing increase 
in the consumption of water is a matter of the 
first importance in the management of water- 
works. Scarcely a report relating to waterworks 
is issued which does not refer to it,and as some- 
thing quite unaccountable, still no systematic 
effort is made to ascertain its caase. Some 
years since his attention was called to the sub- 
ject in Cambridge, where, for three years pre- 
ceding the water-pressure had been growing less, 


thus causing much inconvenience and insecurity 
In case of fire. This was ascribed to the great 
number of users from one main, an 8.-in. pipe. 
in a particular house : the water scarcely rose 
to the second story, by night or day. After in- 
quiry, a series of observations were made 
with syphon-pipe and pressure-gauge, to deter- 
mine the cause. These were made in the morn- 
ing, when the consumption was nearly nothing ; 
and in one case by shutting off certain sections 
from the main, say a 4.in. or 6.in. pipe, a large 
leak was revealed where the pipe, laid in a street 
filled with oyster-shells, had parted. In another 
case, when the gate was closed, the water in the 
syphon at once rose 16 ft., equal to about two 
stories of an ordinary house,—the pipe, about 
600 ft. long, and Jaid upon a marsh, was ex- 
amined, and the leak found in a joint, where the 
two parts had been entirely separated by a set- 
tlement of one section. These and other leaks 
detected similarly were closed, and thus, with- 
out any increase of size in the main, an addi- 
tional head was secured of 35 ft., which gave a 
full supply to each house in that locality. Ob- 
servations were afterwards made upon the 
water in the reservoir, in the night-time, 
which showed still a leakage. By continued 
experiments upon the pipes throughout the 
city, nearly 200 leaks of from 1,000 to 2,600 
gallons each per hour were found. The neces. 
sary repairs were made, and thereby the average 
daily consumption per head was reduced from 
85 to 35 gallons, which is not more than one 
half that in most cities. Leakage of this cha- 
racter may exist a long time without being 


first let on, and the water find a passage through 
some blind channel into the sewer; it will not 
be seen at the surface, unless thus upward and 
outward is the easiest course. 

It is quite probable that this subject concerns 
other cities than Cambridge, and furnishes a 
satisfactory reason for the great increase in the 


growing demand for supply, which more or less 
embarrasses public authorities. It is said that 
in the city of New York, the consumption is 
about one hundred million gallons per diem; if 
so, he was sure at least fifty millions were wasted 
through unrecognised leaks into the sewers and 
surrounding rivers. In Boston, more than 
seventeen millions of gallons are supplied, where 


sumption that one half these great amounts 


the construction and operation of water-works, 
may be saved: surely examination, complete 
and exhaustive, should be made to determine 
whether this is presumption or fact. 








Refreshments at Public Places.— Perhaps 
the biggest price ever paid for a refreshment 
contract has just been given by the restaura- 
teur of the Crystal Palace, who has commuted 
the payment of 2}d.a head on every visitor to 
the Palace into a fixed annual sum of 25,0001. ! 
As this must, of course, come out of the pockets 
of the refreshed, the question, after all, arises 
whether the inducement to the public to go to a 
place where they would be well and reasonably 
fed, would not bring a greater return to pro- 
prietors than an annual subsidy such as that 
mentioned. 





known; thus, it may start when the water is| 


consumption of water, and the corresponding | 


eight millions should suffice. It is a fair pre-| 


being but waste, its corresponding cost in, 


RAIN-WATER TANKS. 


Ir you think the above illustrations of a 
rain-water tank, with filtering compartment, 
which I am now constructing, of any service 
to your correspondents on this subject, they are 
at your disposal. I believe the principle of its 
construction is not an uncommon one, although 
I know no example of its application 

Tos, Dinwippy. 








THE CRUCIFORM 
SUN TEMPLE AT CALLERNISH, 
ISLAND OF LEWIS. 


THE perfect preservation of this curious and 
remote prehistoric circle of standing stones, with 
its avenue from the north and its rows of standing 
stones towards the east, soutn, and west, affords 
as graphic an illustration as Stonehenge of sun 
worship in these islands of the sea; and may 
not such a perfect cruciform erection throw “a 
dim religious light”? on the present “ orienta- 
tion” of our Christian worship and symbolism 
in church architecture ? 

The following description, with measure- 
ments and observations made on the spot, may 
be of some interest to the tourist and the 
archeeologist. ‘These phantom forms of anti- 
diluvian giants,” from their dread weird-like 
character, seem to have been left untouched by 
the many generations of islanders who have 
passed away. Since the ancient beathen wor- 
shippers left this “high place,’—a bed of peat- 
moss 5 ft. thick, only recently cleared away by 
, the proprietor, Sir James Matheson, had grown 

year by year around the base of these standing 
stones. From a measurement made 150 years 
ago, by Martin, it would seem that less than the 
| sixteenth part of an inch was about the yearly 
| growth of this peat-moss; but many years may 
have elapsed before the formation of moss began 
upon this knoll, after it was left desolate. 

The only relics of the forgotten worshippers 
found when the peat moss was entirely removed 
were two curious, built, sunk altar-chambers on 
the east side of the great gnomon or centre stone 
of a circle, having a built drain also from the same 
flowing towards the east. The standing stones 
are not hewn or dressed in any way, but are 
great upright blocks of gneiss, the prevailing 
rock from Butt of Lewis to Barra Head. The 








dimensions of the great stone gnomon are 
16 ft. 2 in. high, by 4 ft. broad, and 1 ft. thick 
| placed in the centre of a circle 40 ft. in diameter, 
| formed of twelve stones averaging from 10 ft. to 
|13 ft. high. From this circle a row of stones 
| projects eastward 38 ft.; another row southward 
|69 ft., and another towards the west 43 ft. 
Then we find the grand meridian avenue from 
the north, extending in that direction from the 
circle 270 ft., formed of double row of stand- 
ing stones 27 ft. apart. Walking up this avenue 
at twelve o’clock noon, and looking towards the 
great centre stone while the meridian sun throws 
his rays right athwart it, one can hardly fail to 
see the great object for which this rade memorial 
was erected. Whatever aspirations may have 
attended the use of the curious built chambers 
with their drain towards the rising sun, they 
certainly convey a graphic idea of what the 
Bible tells us about the sacrificial worship paid 
to Baal. 

Martin gives an account of the extinction of 
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all the fires in the Western Islands, as in Ireland, 
on Baaltine-day, é.e., the day of Baal’s fire: only 
on payment of the tithes to the Druids were the 
fires rekindled in each family, and never till 
then. ‘“ On this day malefactors were burnt be- 
tween two fires: hence when they would express 
a man to be in a great strait they would say,— 
‘He is between two fires of Bel,’ which in their 
language they express thus, Edir da hin beaul, 
or Bel. These contiguous fires were also used 
for purifications and expiatory punishments.— 
Martin’s Western Islands of Scotland, p. 105. 
Here we have an idea of the use to which these 
two sunk al‘ar-chambers might have been put 
in prehistoric times. Their position and con- 
struction seem adapted for these ancient rites. 
Edinburgh. JAMES KERR. 








PROPOSED AQUARIUM FOR HASTINGS. 


Ar the monthly meeting of the town council 
of Hastings, on the 4th inst., an important 
recommendation, presented by the Roads Com. 
mittee, was adopted. Owing to the increased 
traffic to and from the pier, it has been thought 
necessary to widen the roadway and parade, by 
extending the sea-wall to take in the recess now 
existing opposite White Rock-place, within two 
hundred yards of the pier. A report, prepared 
by the borough surveyor, Mr. W. Andrews, put 
the cost of a wall of stone and concrete at 
4,0001. As a triangular space, about 600 ft. 
long by 50 ft. wide (tapering to 10 ft.) would be 
enclosed, and as additional sub-space could be 
had to the westward under the existing parade, 
Mr. Alderman Howell suggested that a base- 
ment floor-space might be created, in which an 
aquarium, tepid salt-water baths, or similar 
requisites for a marine resort, might be formed. 
The proposal having met with the unanimous 
assent of the corporation, the committee recom- 
mended that a premium of 100I. should be 
offered for the best design for utilising the 
space, whilst providing for the widening of the 
roadway and parade. A discussion arose as to 
the restrictions which should be put upon the 
competitors. It was stated that the committee 
desired to leave the matter entirely open, the 
council itself forming an opinion whether the 
plan would be likely to cause damage, by 
throwing the sea on the adjacent parade, or 
would be injurious to the lodging-houses oppo- 
site, by the adoption of any erection which 
should be higher than the present level of 
the parade. The preparation of details was 
remitted to the surveyor, with instructions to 
advertise in the Builder and other journals for 
designs and plans. 








RAILWAY WASTE LANDS. 


Tue Metropolitan Railway Company have at 
length begun to dispose of that portion of their 
waste land which lies along the King’s-cross-. 
road. A large strip between Baker-street, Lloyd. 
square, and the steps leading up to Granville- 
square, has been taken by Mr. Kellond, builder, 
of Paddington, and the workmen are “ putting 
the foundations in.” That expression in this 
case must be taken with the proverbial grain of 
salt; for, instead of putting ‘‘in,” it is putting 
“on” that is being done. All this ground was 
broken up to make the tunnel for the railway, 
and it has been lying waste for the last fifteen 
or sixteen years. It has long served as a play- 
ground for the juvenile street-arab and king- 
mob population. For years it has been a kind 
of no-man’s land, the police declining to interfere 
on one side, because it was “ private property ;” 
and the company’s servants declining, on the 
other side, to meddle, because it “ was the busi- 
ness of the police to maintain order for the 
public.” In the corner immediately adjoining 
Mr. Dean’s, the Union Tavern, there is a dwarf 
barrel-ventilating shaft for the railway, which 
will have to be carried up as the houses rise. 

The first batch will consist of five eight-roomed 
houses on the south side of Granville-square, to 
replace those that were removed for the railway. 
There are to be about forty houses in ali, mostly 
of the small tenement character, with the excep- 
tion of the eight-roomed ones, which are intended 
to be let for 50l.a year. This rebuilding will 


include the filling up of the gaps in Baker-street 
and Granville-place, which, on account of the 
crowds of disorderly idie boys, have long been 
eyesor-8 to the locality. 

It is satisfactory to find that a change for the 
better has come over the policy that so long 
ruled the land management of the Metropolitane 





Railway Company. All along from opposite 
Clerkenwell workhouse,—that worn-out, decrepit 
disgrace of the parish,—a well-built line of 
houses and shops is arising. In some of the 
front elevations adjoining the corner of Exmouth. 
street vari courses of brickwork and a 
little ornamental setting may be observed. This 
is more especially the cave opposite the newly- 
erected fire-engine station at the corner facing 
the House of Correction, Coldbath-fields. Along 
the north-eastern front of the prison wall some 
houses have been built, and preparations for 
more are in progress, 

There ig an opening here for a very serviceable 
improvement. It must be mentioned that there is 
a large carriage traffic from the West, along 
Guildford-street, Russell-square, by the south- 
western side of the prison wall, up Baker-street, 


Lloyd.square, to the roads converging at the} 0 


Angel, Islington. When anything special is 
going on at the Agricultural Hall, the steep 
ascent of Baker-street is literally crowded by 
the carriages of all the world of London, royalty 
downwards. Now, at the junction and crossing 
of King’s Cross-road, opposite the Union Tavern, 
there is a very nasty dog’s hind-leg turn, which 
often capsizes unmindful cabs. Whereas, if a 
curve were taken from the prison corner, over 


the jutting tongue of Baker-street, the danger | 


of the place as it is at present would be entirely 
done away with. The ground is at present un- 
covered, the railway company having erected a 
monster hoarding, and let it out as a pictured 
advertising station. 





THE TUNNELS IN THE MERSEY. 


Sir,—In the “Tunnels under the Mersey” 
described in your paper of the 5th, would it not 
be an improvement if the two tunnels were 
made inclined, in opposite directions, sufficiently 
to enable the trains to ran by their own weight, 
without steam, or even without an engine 
attached, and so keep the tunnels clear of 
steam ? J. MACKENZIE. 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


At the meetiug of the Board he!d last week, 
a report was presented from the Building Act 
Committee, on a letter sent to them by Mr. 
Hayward, district surveyor of St. Martin-in-the-. 
Fields, and St. Anne, Soho, in respect to the 
erection of a wooden scaffolding or framework 
for advertising purposes in West-street, Upper 
St. Martin’s-lane. The committee recommended 
that the necessary proceedings be taken to test 
the question of the legality of such erections. 

Mr. F. Fowler moved the adoption of the 
report, considering it highly dangerous that 
boards should be put up on the fronts of houses 
for advertising purposes. 

Mr. Lawrence said these boards were very 
inflammable, and might lead to serious conse. 


quences. 

After a discussion, the report was adopted, 
and proceedings ordered to be taken. 

St. Paul’s.—A letter from Mr. Daw, of the 
Sewers Office, Guildhall, was read, containing 
the following :— 

**T am directed by the Commissioners of Sewers of the 
City of London to acquaint your hon. Board that, after a 
negotiation extending over several years, they have 
arranged with the trustees and the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul for the improvin 
and widening of the public ways at the north-west an 
south-west ends of the churchyard, by laying into the 
public way all the land shown on the plan, and which is at 
present enclosed by the cathedral railing. This railing 
will be removed from around the open area, and a line of 
kerb of the same level as the footway paving, with orna- 
mental granite posts, will be placed around the part not 
laid into the public way, thus affording not only a large 
additional accommodation for the carriage traffic, but 
also giving increased opportunity for viewing the splendid 
western front of this metropolitan church, This improve- 
ment, the importance of which, for the general con- 
venience of the public, the Commissioners consider can be 
scarcely overrated, is settled to be completed for the sum 
of 15,000/., exclusive of professional expenses,” 








“BOX-MAKING BY MACHINERY.” 


Srr,—Having seen a tetter signed “ James Brewer” in 
your paper of the 28th ultimo, with reference to Machinery 
tor Box-Making, hinting that he had invented something 
similar to my machine twelve years 280s will you do me 
the favour to insert the following facts ?_ 

I immediately took steps to ascertain whether there 
was such a machine to be seen, and sent to Mr. Brewer to 
hear where it was. This Mr. Brewer could not tell, 
neither could he show the party any drawings of the 
machine as stated. 

I beg, in conclusion, to say that I shall protect my 
patent rights to the fullest extent. 

Josnva WoMBRsLEY, 





THE CITY GUILDS. 


THE Educational Officer of the Society of 
Arts (Mr. C. Critchett) in his report to the 
Council on proceedings in connexion with educa- 
tion during the past year, says :— 


“One of the principal objects of the conference held 
last year was to endeavour to enlist the aid of other 
public bodies, notably of the ancient and powerful City 
companies, or Trade Guilds, of London in this under- 
taking. It was known that many,—though not all,—of 
these companies possessed large revenues, and it had been 
observed, ere of late years, that most laudable 
anxiety had shown by those to whom the responsi- 
bility of administering these revenues had been com- 
mitted, that they should be made use of, to a considerable 
extent, for the public advantage, and particularly for 
en , in some mode, the trade or craft which was 
now, or been at some recent period, the occupation 
of most of the members.* Under these circumstances, 
and knowing the earnest desire felt by the courts of some 
of these companies to use the wealth committed to them 
for really laudable objects, and not to squander it, as had. 
too often done in former and unenlightened times, 
in useless if not injurious charities, the Council made an 
appeal to these guilds to aid them in this undertaking. I 
cannot but feel that, considering that the whole system is 
new, and that notwithstanding every effort to make it 
public, it is as yet but little known ; that, moreover, it is, 
or was till recently, perfectly untried, and that conse- 
quently its success had not been assured,—I say, con- 
sidering all these circumstances, I think the City com- 
panies have, on the whole. very fairly responded to the 
appeal made to them. The Fishmongers’ Company, 
always amongst the first in every truly liberal under- 
taking, has given us a donation of fifty guineas, and the 

ercers, Drapers, Vintners, Salters, Coachmakers, Spec- 
tacle-makers, and Cloth-workers have all given contri- 
butions, The last-named company, the Cloth-workers, 
have it in contemplation to take a much more important 
step and to establish scholarships in their own branch of 
manufacture, but as the details have not yet been settled 
I am unable to say exactly what will be done; but I 
believe it has been determined that the Society's techno- 
logical examinations shall be made use of as the means 
of deciding upon the merits of the respective candidates 
for these scholarships.” 








WHAT IS IT COMING TO? 


Sir,—I send you the following advertisement clipped 
from a local paper published in a town not 55 miles ne 
London, merely expressing my wonder as to what the 
advertiser feeds upon, and what kind of a being he must 
be to be able to do all “‘ that lot” for the money,—“‘ in 
town or country,” and to “ scale,” too! REVEAL. 


“* House !—Hovses !!—Prorrrrry!! ! 

A Four, Six, or Eight Roomed Hou-e, in Town or 
Country, for 15s. Drawings accurately prepared (to 
scale) in accordance with the bye-laws for the same, con- 
sisting of Ground and Chamber Plans, Elevation, and 
Section. Tracing, 5s.; Specification, 7s. 6d. extra. Private 
House Drain Pians, each 4s. 6d. Drawings and ‘pecifica- 
tions prepared for New Works, Alterations, or Repairs. 

Mr, , Surveyor, &c,” 








GOODWIN v. TALL & COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Sir,—We have just read Mr. Goodwin's letter, which 
appears in — impression of the 28th ult. The inac-u- 
racies which that 1. tter contains are so glaring that they can 
onls be attributed to the fact of Mr.Goodwin being aiayman 
instead of a lawyer, and having consequently entirely 
misunderstood the judge’s :umming-up. The shorthand 
writer’s notes of this summing-up are now befvre us, and 
they do not contain one word ahrout a written document 
being necessary to establish the right to royalties. At the 
conclusion of the Company’s case Mr. Goodwin's counsel 
raised that point, but it was over-ruled by the judge. The 
judge ~~, alluded to the unbusiness-like manner in 
which Mr. Tall c«rried on his business, and to the speciad 
circumstances of this particular case. 

Mr. Goodwin failed on one of the other points of the 
set-off, and had to pay such of the costs of the action as 
related thereto. His object in inserting the letter in your 

1 is ifest; and we think it right to mention, 
that in the event of any other persons disputing their 
royalties, the Company will fight the gqu-stion as 
vigorously as before; and we believe that in other cases 
where the transaction was arranged in a more business- 
like manner, with better success. 

Asnurst, Morais, & Co., 
Solicitors fur Tall & Company, Limited. 











THE ROOKS OF LONDON BRIDGE. 


Srr,—I have lately been informed that a considerable 
fund has accumulated in the City from an obsolete 
annuity, which was instituted for the purpose of supply- 
ing the rooks about London Bridge with sticks with 
which to build their nests. As rooks have long since 
deserted that busy spot for more quiet quarters, the 
supply of sticks was stopped, hence the accumulation of 
fands. Can the money not be » plied to the purpose of 
supplying ‘‘sticks’’ or ‘‘ stocks"’ with which ‘‘ humans” 
might build a “ rookery”’ for their own habitation? The 
poor of the City are not well treated by those who have 
charge of the distribution of the City’s charities. I know 
an old lady, seventy-four years of age, more than sixty of 
which have been spent in and around the ward of St. 
Michael Bassishaw, who is the widow of a freeman, now 
pry maple the gifts, &c., of the ward, which have been 
at times uced by her being compelled to leave the 
ward on account of the pulling down of dwellings to make 
way for offices, &c., and the very gifts are almost swallowed 
up by the rent of a single room, it being a condition that 
the recipient shall reside in the City, and, if possible, in 
the - Why cannot they be allowed to live out — 
City ° 


* As an instance of this may be mentioned the course 
of lectures recently delivered under the auspices of the 
Stationers’ t‘ompany, by Mr. Ellis A. Davidson, and the 
Rev. Arthur Rigg, on the arts of printing, type-founding 
paper-making, engraving, and wood-cutting. The demand 
for tickets was so great that the lectures were re 
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PROFESSIONAL INQUIRIES. 


Sin,—Having received estimates for works in the 
country, ittee appointed wish to have the list of 
quantities priced out and placed with them, and not 
leave them in the architect’s hands. Is it usual for the 
committee of a public work to have them or get them 
attached to the contract, which they could at all times 
see, or is it the custom to leave them altogether in the 
architect's hands ? exe 

When a schedule of prices is delivered, is it usual to 
put the price of the material at per foot or yard only, or 
carry out the prices in full, adding them up at the end of 
each column, so that the total should show the exact 
amount at which thetender was sent in? The following 
are copies of te conditions affecting the question :— 

**The quantities are to be taken conjointly with the 
drawings and specifications, in framing the estimate. 

The contractor to send back one of the bills of quanti- 
ties he is supplied with priced, so as any additional work 
required may be executed upon the terms of contract, or 
any work named in quantities, and not required to be 
done, may be deducted at the price allowed.” 

Supposing a tender sent in for a lump sum, would the 
contractor, assuming there be an error in quantities in 
his favour, have to make a deduction from his tender ? 

InQuIRER. 











ST. MARY’S, NEWINGTON. 


Srz,—In your notice of the new rectory now in pro- 
gress for St. Mary’s, Newington, it is stated that the 
charch, also, is to be erected from my designs. That is 
not so; Mr. James Fowler, of Louth, having been 
appointed architect by the committee to carry out a 
design sent in by him in competition with five other gen- 
tlemen. I made a report — the designs submitted, 
but the committee have nothing to do with the rectory 
house, Ewan Cuprisrian. 








KITT’S COTY HOUSE. 


For the first time, on the evening of the 6th of 
May,—when the Ancient Monuments Bill was 
accepted by the House of Commons,—I happened 
to visit this ancient relic, a kistvaen, as Dr. 
Borlase believed it to be, on a hill about a mile 
north-east of Aylesford, in Kent. It is engraved 
in Dr. Stukeley’s “Itinerarium Curiosum,” 
second edition, folio, and in Higgins’s ‘‘ Celtic 
Druids” ; also, more accurately, in the London 
Archawologia, page 116, where the large stone, 
seen by Stow, the antiquary, A.D. 1590, re- 
cumbent seventy paces north-west of this 
relic, is engraved also. This stone has dis- 
appeared, but the four stones of the monument 
remain intact. In Stukeley’s plan this recum- 
bent stone is described as the general’s grave, 
and Dr. Stukeley also referred to another stone 
in the vicinity, marked in his plan as the coffin 
stone. The writer in the “ Archzologia,” 
vol. ii., describes the covering stone of Kitt’s 
Coty as being 11 ft. long and 7 ft. wide. 
It rests on three stones, about 6 ft. 6 in. 
from the ground. The two side stones are 
described as being respectively 8 ft. wide and 
2 ft. thick. The centre stone, placed about 
midway between the two side stones, is about 
6 ft. 6 in. high, 2 ft. 10 in. wide, near the top ; 
5 ft. 6 in. in the middle; and 5 ft. at the bottom. 
It touches the covering stone and the side stones 
also. The recumbent stone may have been a 
fourth supporter, or, perhaps, an upright pillar 
standing apart. 

The “ Iter Curiosum” contains a view also of 
the fallen cromlech of Kitt’s Coty, which I saw 
in a field near the road. It is not engraved in 
this volume of “ Archzeologia,” but the stones at 
Addington, some miles westward, which I saw, 
are engraved in it accurately, and these relics 
are described also. Cur. Cooke. 








CHURCH.BUILDING NEWS. 


Chesterton.—The need of a church in St. 
Luke’s district is so urgent that a committee 
decided to commence building at once, and to 
continue as funds come in. The lowest tender,— 
that of Mr.Thoday, of Cambridge,—was accepted. 
The chancel and three bays of the nave (omitting 
the north aisle) are to be built for 2,8801., in white 
Cambridge brick, with stone dressings. The 
number of sittings will be about 480. This is, 
of course, only a first instalment. It is desirable 
that the north aisle should be built with this 
first portion, and the number of sittings thus 
greatly increased. The estimate for the entire 
church, omitting tower and spire, is under 5,5001. 

Stafford.—The work selected some time ago 
for a memorial of the late Mr. Thomas Salt was 
@ further restoration of the Norman Charch of 
St. Chad, Stafford, which the late Mr. Salt de. 
sired to see completed, as he had himself pro- 
moted and greatly aided its commencement. 
Plans for the purpose have been furnished by 
Sir G. Gilbert Scott, who restored St. Mary's 
and Castle Charch some thirty years ago. There 
has been much delay in maturing the arrange. ! 


ments for commencing the work. Sir G. G. 
Scott’s principal clerk, Mr. King, attended re- 
ceuitly on behalf of the architect, who has lately 
been suffering from over-exertion, and in con- 
sultation with him the committee determined at 
once to proceed with the work as soon as tenders 
can be obtained, though, from the limited amount 
of the funds in hand, only a portion of it can be 
undertaken at present. This portion will consist 
of a thorough restoration of the nave, outside and 
in, with the removal of two houses which now 
obstruct the view of the west end of the church 
from the street, and the erection of a suitable 
entrance-gateway. These works will, according 
to the architect’s estimate, quite exhaust the 
money in hand, which at present scarcely ex- 
ceeds 7001. The committee are desirous, if they 
had the means, to include in the restoration the 
re-erection of aisles which formerly existed, and 
without which the effect of the restored nave 
will lose more than half its power, because it 
will be necessary, when the arches and pillars 
have been renewed, as at present intended, to 
block up the openings again with temporary 
brickwork. This would be avoided if further 
contributions came in at once for the erection of 
aisles. 

Cookham.—The new church at Cookham Union 
is in the Early English Gothic style of architec- 
ture, and is dedicated to St. Mark, and designed 
to seat about 200 persons. It consists of a nave, 
north and south transept, and chancel. The 
outer walls are of rag stone, with Bath stone 
dressings. The roofs are covered with plain 
tiles, relieved by ridge crests. The walls inter- 
nally are stuccoed. The roof is of open timber 
work. The seats in the body of the church are 
of stained deal, whilst the furniture of the 
chancel is of oak. The windows are filled with 
cathedral glass, of two tints. The west end of 
the church is finished with a bell-cot of Bath 
stone. The organ is built by Mr. H. Jones, of 
West Brompton. The church is supplied with a 
heating apparatus by Mr. W. Blowfield, of 
Maidenhead. The ironwork of the Communion- 
rails and elsewhere was executed by Mr. Tuck, 
of Maidenhead. The church was erected from 
the design of Mr. C. Cooper ; and Mr. W. Wood- 
bridge was the builder. The sole cost has been 
borne by Mr. Hibbert, who also gave the organ. 

Cheam.—The foundation-stone of the new 
church of St. Philip, Cheam-common, has been 
laid. The site was liberally presented by Mr. 
H. Lindsay Antrobus, and the plans were pre- 
pared by Mr. R. H. Carpenter, architect. The 
lowest tender (that of Messrs. Shearburn, of 
Dorking) has been accepted. 

Thornbury. — Littleton Church, Thornbury, 
having become unsafe for use through age and 
disrepair, it has been resolved to take it down 
and build another. The new church will be 
built on similar plans to the old one, under the 
direction of Mr. Pope; indeed, the materials of 
the old building will be used in the construction 
of the new, whilst the seats and internal fittings 
of the place will be used most probably as they 
are. It is estimated that the rebuilding will 
cost 1,2001. 

Greenhithe.—Steps are about to be taken for 
the restoration of the tower and nave of Swans- 
combe old parish church. The cost of restora- 
tion, amounting to 1,7611., is defrayed by Pro- 
fessor Erasmus Wilson, formerly of Greenhithe. 
A memorial window, designed by Messrs. Wailes, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, will be inserted in the 
east end of the north aisle by the committee. 
The architect is Mr. Jabez Bignell, of London; 
and the builder, Mr. W. Gumbrell, of Dartford. 

Baleombe.—The church here has been re- 
opened after restoration. The additions have 
been erected by Mr. Dancy, builder, from designs 
supplied by Mr. Ewan Christian, at a cost of 
about 2,3001., including fittings. To provide 
sufficient accommodation the architect has caused 
the north aisle to be turned into the nave, 
adding to it a chancel, thus extending not only 
the width but the length of the church. A new 
north aisle and vestry have also been built, the 
vestry being separated from the chancel by an 
organ chamber, and the old organ having been 
removed from the west gallery under the tower. 
This gallery has also been removed, and in its 
place is the font, the tower being now made 
into a baptistery. The seats which are open 
benches, are partly new, and are of stained deal, 
but the seats for the choir, in the chancel, are of 
oak. The chancel is paved with encaustic tiles 
of a dark colour, while the aisles are of ordinary 
red paving-tiles with a black border. The new 








work is all in the early fourteenth-century style. 
The pillars and arches are composed of local 





sandstone dug from the quarries in the neigh. 
bourhood. In the chancel arch the small shafts 
are of red Devonshire marble, and the corbels 
are finished with carvings and crowned heads. 
The centre has the simple old roof, but both the 
new aisle and the chancel are of open timber 
with trussed rafters, sealed with plaster in the 
aisle, and with board over the chancel. The 
church is now calculated to seat about 300 
peop'e, and is heated in winter by means of 
Hayden’s patent warm-air apparatus. The rere- 
dos has been enlarged in character with the new 
chancel by having let in a centre panel. This 
reredos was the gift of Mr. J. Hankey, who also 
presented the additional centre panel. This 
panel is of russet marble, with a border of 
alabaster and coloured marbles. On it is a cross 
of Italian alabaster and a gold mosaic circle in 
nimbus. An additional piece of burial-ground 
taken from the adjoining park, has been given 
by Mr. John Hankey. 

Eastwick.—The small church of Eastwick has 
been rebuilt and reopened. It was at first 
intended to restore the old fabric only, but as 
the preliminary work of restoration progressed 
it was discovered that certain portions of the 
church were so much decayed as to render the 
entire reconstruction necessary, and hence the 
church, with the exception of the tower (which 
has been newly faced) was rebuilt, through the 
liberality of Mr. J. Hodgson, of Gilston Park, at 
a cost of something like 3,0001., from designs of 
Mr. A. W. Blomfield. The church, which is 
built of flint, with Casterton stone dressings 
outside, and Ancaster stone inside, is 50 ft. long 
by 20 ft. wide in the nave; the chancel is 34 ft. 
by 14 ft. 6 in. wide, and the tower reaches the 
height of 50 ft. The whole of the woodwork is 
of plain English oak, grown within twenty miles 
of the church. The sittings are made to accom. 
modate 135 persons. A new coloured east win- 
dow has been placed in the church by the rector, 
the Rev. John Reeves Purcell, in memory of his 
mother. The subjects illustrated are the Cruci- 
fixion, the Resurrection, and the Ascension. The 
font is of Caen stone, with red Mansfield 
columns, and the pulpit is built of Ancaster 
stone, with Mansfield dressings. A new chancel 
organ, by Beverley, of London, has also been 
added to the church at a cost of 150 guineas. 
The who'e of the work has been done by Messrs. 
Green & Son, builders, of Stanstead. 

Butterton.—The new church of Butterton, 
near Leek, has been opened for divine service. 
The order of architecture is Modern Gothic, and 
there is one side aisle. The stained east window 
is the gift of Mrs. Byrom, of Leek. Mr. Christian 
was the architect, and Messrs. Bassett & Wilson, 
of Sheen, were the builders. The contract, in- 
cluding bells and other extras, amounted to 
about 1,7001. 

Beckington.—The Church of St. Gregory, at 
Beckington, has undergone a restoration, and 
has been reopened for divine worship. The 
interior walls have been divested of their coating 
of plaster and whitewash, and have been 
“pointed” throughout. The old windows have 
given place to new tracery ones, which, with 
two exceptions, have been filled with tinted 
cathedral glass. The north aisle roof, which 
was formerly flat, is a new and open one, while 
the other portions of the roof are repaired and 
retiled, and the floor, doors, and benches are 
entirely new. There is a new pulpit of Bath 
stone, simply carved. The tower, which had 
been closed for a considerable time, has been 
opened, and the groined roof renovated. The 
organ has been removed to a chapel on the south 
side. of the chancel. Over the tower or west 
entrance there is a new painted window, the gift 
of Admiral Edgell, C.B. It consists of double 
lights, representing incidents in the life of the 
Saviour, commencing with the Nativity and 
ending with the Ascension, with figures of angels 
in the tracery. A new four-light painted 
window. has been placed in the wall on the north 
side of the chancel. It contains figures of the 
four evangelists. Both windows are the work 
of Messrs. Horwood, Brothers, of Frome. The 
latter window, together with a reredos in three 
panels, has been presented by the rector, the 
Rev. Sainsbury Langford Sainsbury. The 
reredos is the work of Mr. Earp, of Kennington. 
The centre panel contains an alabaster cross on 
a groundwork of mosaic, and the other panels 
contain sacred monograms. The chancel roof 
has been divided into panels and illaminated by 
Messrs. Horwood, Brothers, from designs sup- 
plied by the architect, Mr. James St. Aubyn, of 
London. Four lamps have been placed in the 
chancel, by Mr. J. W. Singer, of Frome. There 
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new heating apparatus by Messrs. Riming- 
& Son, of Skipton. The contractors were 
essrs. F. P. & G. Brown, of Frome. The total 
ost has been about 1,0001., exclusive of works 
fart. The has been rebuilt and enlarged 
by Mr. H. J. Prosser, of Road. The instrument 
has been illaminated by Messrs. Grant, Brothers, 
of Chapmansiade. 
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DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Stockton.—The new Unitarian Chapel, the 
foundation-stone of which was laid in November 
last, has just been opened. The chapel will 
accommodate 300 persons, and provision has 
been made for the erection of a gallery to seat 
200 more. The chapel and schools have been 
built from the designs of Mr. E. E. Clephan, 
pa ota. at a total cost, including land, of 
2,8001. 

Sowerby.—The plans for the proposed chapel 
and school, which are to stand on the site of the 
present buildings at Steep-lane, have been pre- 
pared by Messrs. Horsfall, Wardle, & Patchett, 
of Halifax, and are in the Italian style of archi- 
tecture. The school isto be built first, and when 
that is completed service will be held in it until 
the chapel is rebuilt. The principal front gives 
an entrance doorway, approached by an easy 
flight of five steps. The doorway has pilasters 
on each side and pediment over. On each side 
is-@ square-headed window. Inthe second stage, 
over the door, is a triple window having circular 
heading, and on either side a single circular- 
headed window. On either side of the building 
is'a range of five square-headed windows on the 
first floor, and five circular-headed ones to the 
second. The vestibule has an entrance to the 
gallery at each end. The chapel proper will be 
60 ft. by 39 ft., having galleries all round, and 
affording accommodation for over 500. There 
will be no pulpit but a rostrum, having in front 
the baptistery and communion. In rear of the 
chapel is the school, 50 ft. by 26 ft., and having 
direct communication with the chapel. Over the 
school are class-rooms. 

Bedford.—The chief stones of a new Wesleyan 
chapel have been laid at Southend, a new suburb 
of Bedford. The edifice, the style of which is 
Early English, says the Bedford Times, is to be 
built of Warrington hammer-dressed st ne, with 
Bath stone dressings for the window mullions 
and door jambs, and surmounted by a bell 
turret. The entrance porch will have a frontage 
to Offa-road, and the building set back from 
Ampthill. road. The interior walls are to be of 
jointed stucco, with 4 ft. 6 in. wainscot; open 
iron-tie roof up to the collar-beam, where it will 
be ceiled; open seats stained and varnished, 
sloping backs, providing seats for 260 persons, 
one-third of them free; rostram instead of 
pulpit, with doorway in the rear, leading to the 
school-room, which, capable of accommodating 
sixty children, may be thrown open to the 
chapel if required. The building will be lighted 
by four windows, on either side, of cathedral 
glass, and a stained four-light window at the 
south end. The estimated cost of the whole, 
including the site, is 8501., of which a large pro. 
portion has been raised. Mr. C. Day, adds our 
authority, is the architect, and, in conjunction 
with Mr. L. B. Moore, the builder. The chapel 
will be lighted by gas. 

Tettenhall Wood.—The new Congregational 
Chapel has been opened. It has a frontage of 
66 ft. to the main road. The style of architec. 
ture is Gothic, of the geometric period. The 
walling and dressings are of Codsall stove, the 
former rock-faced, the latter tooled. The in- 
ternal dimensions of the chapel are 66 ft. long 
by 33 ft. wide, and 27 ft. high to the ceiling. A 
gallery has been erected at the end over the 
entrance-lobbies, The roof is in a single span, 
and ceiled at a level with the collar-beams. The 
main timbers which are exposed to sight are 
stained and varnished, the spandrels being 
picked out in colour. The privcipal. front is 
gabled, having a central entrance, and over are 
two double-light tracery-headed windows, with 
@ rose-window in the centre. At the north-east 
angle is a turret, carried upto a height of 70 ft., 
the upper stage of which has arched openings on 
the four sides springing from stone shafts, with 
carved foliated capitals, surmounted by a cornice, 
from which the spire springs. A clock is to be 
fixed in the turret, the dial being placed in the 
opening of the upper stage. The side windows 
of the chapel are donble light, with tracery 
heads. The whole of the glazing is with cathedral 
tinted glass. Theaccommodation is provided 





for about 400. Vestries and lecture-rooms are 
arranged for, but it is not intended to erect them 
at present, a temporary vestry having been 
built. The contract for the building, including 
heating, boundaries, and other expenses, is about 
2,0001. The builder is Mr. Cockerill, and the 
architects are Messrs. Bidlake & Fleeming, all of 
Wolverhampton. 

Buaton.—The new Wesleyan Chapel, Devon- 
shire Park, has been opened for divine service. 
The building is a Gothic structure, and is situate 
a short distance from the Palace Hotel. It is 
intended to seat about 700 persons, with accom- 
modation for a number of Bath chairs round the 
pulpit. It has an open roof, and all the wood- 
work is either stained and varnished, or var- 
nished. The windows are bordered with crimson- 
coloured glass. In the chancel there are three 
memorial windows to the late Rev. Thomas 
Shaw, John Milligan, and Mrs. Fisher. The 
cost of the buildings and fittings is, we are told, 
about, 5,0001. 

Peckham-rye. —A Wesleyan chapel is being 
erected in Barry-road. The building will be 
Early Gothic in style. The principal elevation 
is towards Barry-road, and the entrance is by a 
projecting porch in the centre of the elevation. 
On each side of the entrance there are two small 
double lancet windows, and over the entrance 
there are two three-light traceried windows, 
with a large traceried rose-window above them, 
and at the apex of the elevation three small 
lancet windows. The arches over the doorway 
and windows will be of Luton brick, and the 
dressings of Bath stone, the main portion of the 
elevation being of yellow stock brick. At the 
south angle of the elevation the tower with spire, 
rises to a height of 105 ft.; the tower, 14 ft. 
square at its base, being carried up to a height of 
30 ft. There is an octagonal turret at the north 
angle, 12 ft. in diameter and 50 ft. in height 
from the ground level, containing gallery stairs. 
The lower portion of the side elevations, con- 
taining the aisles, has six square-headed windows, 
above which are six tracery-headed windows to 
the galleries. Buttresses, coped with stone, are 
carried up between the windows to the full 
height of the aisles and galleries. The building 
is carried up above the gallery roof to a height 
of 40 ft., and contains six clearstory windows on 
each side. The entire length of the edifice, in- 
cluding the chancel, is 120 ft., and its width 
52 ft., and the extreme height to the apex of the 
roof 60 ft. The chancel, which is apsidal in form, 
contains three traceried windows. Internally 
the structure contains a nave, aisles, galleries, 
chancel, and vestry. There are iron columns, 
with cast-iron capitals, from which spring stone 
moulded arches. The interior will have an open 
timber roof of stained deal, and open stall-seats 
and pulpit composed of similar materials, the 
walls being of stucco work. Schools, uniform 
with the chapel, are intended to be erected im- 
mediately adjoining the latter. The contract 
price of the chapel, exclusive of the galleries 
and spire, and schools, is 4,5501. The architect 
is Mr. Charles Bell, of London ; and ‘the builders 
are Messrs. Nutt & Co. 

Macclesfield.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Baptist chapel, about to be erected in St. George’s- 
street, has been laid. The chapel, which is to 
cost 2,5001., will be 54 ft.. long, and 40 ft. wide. 
The basement will be built of Tegsnose pitch- 
faced wallstones throughout, and will comprise a 
schoolroom, 37 ft. by 33 ft. 6 in., and four class- 
rooms and infant-rooms, besides accommodation 
for heating apparatus, and tea-meetings. The 
chapel, which is to be in the Italian style of 
architecture, will be built of brickwork, with 
stone dressings, and will have a double-entrance 
doorway facing the street, with semicircular 
heads and pillars; the approach will be by ten 
steps, leading to a lobby and staircase. On the 
chapel-floor the minister’s and deacons’ vestries 
will be arranged ; every available space is to be 
engaged for seating accommodation, and the 
galleries will occupy three sides of the building, 
a singers’ gallery to be erected immediately over 
the vestries. The pews have stall ends, leaning 
backs, and bookboards. The front of the chapel 
will be set off with stone pilasters at each 
eorner, monided cornice, and frieze over the 
entrance-door, in addition to which will bé a tier 
of five windows above with pilasters, gri 
cornice, blocks and arches, to be fini with 
three small spirelets. The chapel, which is.to 
accommodate between 500 and 600 people, will 
be well lighted in every part. The architects 
are Messrs. T. Horsfield & Sons, Halifax, and the 
builders are Messrs, Barrows & Moseley, Mac- 
clesfield. 





SCHOOL-BUILVING NEWS. 


Bradford.—The new buildings of the Bradford 
Grammar School have been opened by Mr. W. E. 
Forster, vice-president of the Council. The cost 
of the structure has been abont 8,0001., and 
accommodation has been provided for 400 boys. 
Mr. Forster, in the course of his remarks, said 
he believed the work of the Endowed Schools 
Commission would be found to have been much 
more successful than was anticipated. He 
referred to Eton as an institution having a 
tendency to abolish class distinctions, at any 
rate in education. He rejoiced in the provision 
for the teaching of religious subjects in the 
Bradford Grammar School, and ht the 
religious difficulty had been dealt with by the 
Government in the best way, viz., that such 
instructions should be confined to lessons from 
the Bible, while at the same time parents were at 
liberty to withdraw their children from such 
instruction if they so desired. 

Tibberton.—The new parish school, which has 
just been built from the designs by Mr. W. J. 
Hopkins, architect, has been opened for use. 

Ipswich.—The formal inauguration of the 
schools which have been erected by the Ipswich 
School Board took place last week, when the 
schools on the Wherstead-road and in Argyll- 
street were visited in state by the Mayor and 
other members of the Corporation, the members 
of the School Board, and of other public bodies. 
They have been erected, as we have before 
described them, by Messrs. E. & E. C. Gibbons, 
from the designs of Mr. Butterworth ; Mr. Oliver 
Gibbons having the superintendence of the work. 
The cost of the block of schools was about 
$,6001., and the number of children they are 
intended to accommodate is 800,—boys, girls, 
and infants. 

Caterham.—The new schools at Caterham, 
which have been built under the School Board, 
have been opened. They consist of a boys’ and 
girls’ school, to accommodate 125 in each, with 
class-rooms attached. Residences for the master 
and mistresses adjoin. The whole cost was 
about 2,5001. The architect was Mr. R. Martin, 
of Caterham. 

Torrington.—The School Board school build. 
ings have been opened. The site is a piece of 
ground in the centre of the town, in continua. 
tion of the new terrace recently built by the 
Okehampton Building Company, and facing the 
newly-erected villas on the Rolle property. The 
style of the elevation issimple and of an Early 
English treatment, and the buildings comprise 
an infant school to accommodate 100, flanked on 
one side by a school for boys, and on the other 
side by a school for girls, each of the latter 
giving accommodation for 120 children, making 
a total provision for 340. The exterior facing of 
the walls is of local stone, and the dressings are 
of stone procured at Hamden Hill. The slate 
on the roofs is partly Delabole and partly Welsh, 
laid in alternate longitudinal rows, the lighter 
hue of the one relieving the sombre dulness of 
the other. The building is surmounted by a bell- 
turret at the junction of the roofs, containing a 
well-toned bell. Theextreme point of thisstructure 
is at least 40 ft. from the ground. The infants’ 
room is lighted by two large four-light windows, 
and the boys’ and girls’ schools by three-light 
windows in the gables, with side windows over 
the desks. These desks, which are of pitch 
pine, are ranged longitudinally with the building, 
and have a very neat ap There is a 
gallery also fitted with ma The dimensions 
are as follows :—Infants’ school, 40 ft. by 20 ft-; 

girls’ and schools, each “at ft. by 18 ft. 
The total cost of the buildings, exclusive of the 
land, for which alone 170]. were paid, has been 
about 1,3001. The architect was Mr. Alexander 
Lauder; the engineers, Messrs. Garton & King, 
of Exeter; and the builders, Messrs: Medland, 
Grant, & Eastmond, of T 

Marston.—The South Marston “new National 
Schools have been opened. They are built in 
the Early English style, of local stoue ; and have 
a bell-turret rising to a height of 40 ft. The 
interior consists of a schoolroom, 37 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
a classroom, 14 ft. by 14 ft., with a gallery for 
the infants. 

Stokesley.—New schools have been opened at 


ler | Skinningrove. The site was given by the late 


Earl of Zetland, and the Messrs. Pease in- 
structed Mr. France, of Mr. Marske, to design 
schools to accommodate about 300 children. The 
total cost of the schools wil! be about 1,5001. 
Tenbury.—The foundation-stone of a new 
school and school-house at Burford has been 
laid. The edifice, which is to be erected from 
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designs by Mr. Ernest A. Day, of Worcester, 
will comprise a school.room, 32 ft. by 18 ft., 
and a class-room, 16 ft. by 12 ft., with a suitable 
house for master and mistress; the whole, with 
the playground and garden, occupying full half 
an acre of ground, which Lord Northwick (at 
whose sole expense the school will be built and 
maintained) has purchased from the rector of 
Burford, besides a portion of half an acre of 
giebe land on the Lockyey, which his lordship 
has also given. Mr. Page Manson, of Tenbury, 
is the contractor for the brick, stone, and plaster 
work; the wood-work will be executed by his 
lordship’s carpenters, under the superintendence 
of the foreman, Mr. 8. Dovery. The site is 
central and convenient, being close to the rectory 
and the church. 

Nottingham.— The memorial-stone of new 
school and class rooms in connexion with Addison- 
street Congregational Church has been laid. The 
schools are being constructed from designs pre- 
pared by Mr. Gilbert, and will consist of a main 
room, 46 ft. long by 25 ft. wide, with five class. 
rooms. There will also be rooms for coffee and 
tea meetings, &c. The building, which will be 
of Bulwell stone, with dressings of Ancaster 
stone, is intended to form part of a group of 
which it is intended at some future time a new 
chapel shall constitute the centre, in place of the 
present iron edifice. 

Jump.—The foundation-stone of a new Church 
of England school at Jump, near Wentworth, 
has been laid. The building, which is to be 
erected at the sole cost of Mr. George Dawes, 
will, when complete, accommodate ahout 220 
children, and the expenditure will amount to 
about 6001., including the cost of the school 
itself and the master’s residence. The erection 
will be of rubble-stone. Mr. V. Broadbent, of 
Hoyland, is the builder. 





STAINED GLASS. 


Holywell Church.—A new east window, con- 
structed by Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham, 
has just been placed in this church, to the| 
memory of the late vicar, the Rev. H. B. | 
Walton. The subject is “The Crucifixion,” and 
the cost of the window, which has been defrayed 
by subscription, was 110 guineas. The glass 
from the old window will be utilised at the west 
end of the church. 

St. Saviour’s, Eastbourne. — A stained-glass 
window has recently been put up in the north 
aisle of this church. The design illustrates the 
scene described in St. Luke, x. 38— 42: 
‘Jesus answered and said, “‘ Martha, Martha, thou 
art careful and troubled about many things ; but 
one thing is needful, and Mary has chosen that 
good part, which shall not be taken away from 
her.’ The work has been executed by Messrs. 
Ciayton & Bell, of London. 

Church of Alvechurch.—A memorial window 
has been placed in the east end of the chancel of 
the parish church, to perpetuate the memory of 
the late Venerable Archdeacon Sandford, rector 
of this parish. It comprises three lights, and 
the subject chosen for delineation is the Passion 
of our Lord. Each light represents two events ; 
the central portrays the Crucifixion and Ascen- 
sion. The work was executed by Mr. Gibbs, of 
London. 

Donyatt Church.—The east window of this 
church has just been filled with painted glass, 
as @ memorial to the Rev. Wm. Hyde, a late 
rector. It consists of four lights, divided by a 
transom in the upper tier. The subjects are the 
Adoration of Christ by the Shepherds and the 
Baptism of our Lord by St. John, each subject 
embracing two lights. Through the lower lights 
runs one subject only, that of the Last Supper. 
In the centre tracery-light is the escutcheon of 
Hyde, and in the sides are angels with scrolls. 
The ornamental portion of the window consists of 
canopy-work, suitable to the subjects, and in 
harmony with the architecture of the window. 
The work has been executed by Messrs. Bell & 
Son. 

St. Mary’s, Beverley.—A stained-glass window 
has been placed in the south side of the nave 
aisle of this church, by the widow and three sons 
of the late Mr. T. F. Champney, solicitor. It 
consists of three lights and tracery, of the 

Perpendicular or fifteenth century style of 
architecture. The dexter light contains the 
subject of the Adoration of the Magi. The 
centre light represents the departure of the 
mother of Jesus, weeping, from the scene of 
the Crucifixion, supported by the beloved dis. 


The third or sinister light illustrates the Saviour 
in the Temple expounding the law to the 
doctors. The work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Hardman & Co., of Birmingham. 

Chagford Church, Devon.—A stained-glass 
window has just been added tothe parish church 
of Chagford. The window was designed and 
executed by Messrs E. & 8S. Beer, of Exeter. 
The subjects treated are, in the first light, 
Michael and the Archangel, and in the second, 
St. George and the Dragon, both being under 
decorated canopies, whilst in the principalopening 
is a cross interlaced with the sacred mon 
It is a memorial window, put up at the cost of 
Mr. E. S. Baily, of Whiddon Park. 

Linslade Church, Buckinghamshire.—The east 
window of this church has been filled with 
stained glass, the gift of Mr. James Hadley, of 
Watford, formerty a parishioner and church. 
warden. The window is one of four lights, with 
one large tracery piece and several much 
smaller. The subjects are four principal events 
in the life of our Lord, with their types above. 
They run thus, beginning on the dexter side,— 
the “ Nativity,” with the “Finding of Moses” 
above it. Then follows the “ Baptism of our 
Lord,” with its figure above, the “ Passage of 
the Israelites through the Red Sea.” The next 
subject is the “Crucifixion,” which is made tc 
balance in its drawings with the other subjects. 
Its type is “The Brazen Serpent in the Wilder- 
ness.” The last subjects are the “ Resurrection,” 
and over this Abraham’s sacrifice, and the ram 
caught in the thicket by his horns, The large 
tracery-piece has a figure of St. Cecilia, attended 
by angels. The colouring throughout is quiet, 
and non-architectural canopies are placed over 





the subjects. It is the work of Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler, & Bayne, of London, the artists who 
stained the west window of Berkhampstead 
Church. There is no dedicatory inscription on 
the window, as there ought not to be in that 
part of the church. The inscription is written 
on a white marble slab below the chancel, in the 
body of the church, and rans thus:—‘ The 
stained glass in the east window of this Church 
of St. Barnabas was set up by James Hadley, to 


|the glory of God, and in affectionate remem- 


brance of his only daughter, Elizabeth Sarah 
Ann, who died at Watford, Octob. 16th, 1872, 
aged 16 years, and was buried at Old Linslade,— 
Blessed are the pure in heart.” 

Sheepstor Church, Dartmoor. — A memorial 
window to the late Rajah Sir James Brooke has 
been opened in this church, The rajah’s last 
residence,— Burrator,— was in the parish of 
Sheepstor, and in the churchyard of that secluded 
moorland village his body lies. 





VARIORUM. 


“Tue Trial of Sir Jasper,” by Mr. 8. C. Hall, 
F.S.A., is the title of a temperance tale in 
verse, announced to be published by Virtue & 
Co. The prospectus promises twenty-five en- 
gravings from drawings by Messrs. E. M. Ward, 
R.A., Mrs. E. M. Ward, Alfred Elmore, R.A., 
Thomas Faed, R.A., W. C. T. Dobson, R.A., 
Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A., Sir John Gilbert, A.R.A., 
George Cruikshank, John Tenniel, W. Cave 
Thomas, Gustave Doré, Birkett Foster, G. H. 
Boughton, P. R. Morris, N. Chevalier, Walter J. 
Allen, H. R. Robertson, B. Sherard Kennedy, 
John Morgan, James Orrock, H. Anelay, and 
F. D. Hardy. This alone will make the book a 
remarkable shilling’s- worth. The author writes,— 

** We ask—and have—the aid of Art, to show 

The height and depth of this—the ‘‘ountry’s curse : 
To tell, with emphasis what all should know; 
For Art can give a living force to Verse. 
Here are the Artist-Aids; impressive teachers: 
Social Reformers: high and holy Preachers, 
Whose painted sermons he who runs may read : 
Who spe k the tongu- of all mankind indeed, 
Blessed be they who use God-given powers 
To till the soil—to plant the pregnant se-d 
That lends the moral desert fruit and flowers.” 
Mr. Hall has undertaken a good work. 
A writer in the Garden gives some instruc. 
tions for forming a small out-door fernery. He 
says, “ There are few small gardens where an 
opportunity does not exist for the making of a 
picturesque hardy fernery. Often, if there ix 
no better place, the rubbish-hole or nook may 
be turned to good account. If there be nothing 
else, a space behind the bushes, and between 
them and the boundary-wall, will be found 
useful. Send a little walk by one of the larger 
bushes into one of these unseen places; make » 
tiny winding valley, letting the walk through ir 
emerge at another convenient point. The main 











ciple St. John, and followed by other spectators. 





point I wish to show by my sketch is, that in 


.| the quantities of ill-chosen or ugly 


this tiny vale a good effect may be obtained 
without resorting to the masses of brick rub. 
bish, &c., that one sees in so many gardens, 
Steep flanks of impossible rock are by no means 
necessary for ferns; on the contrary, they do 
not thrive so well on such structures as in 
such a place as is here represented. They are, 
indeed, perfectly at home on lowish banks, if the 
soil be suitable, and there are enough rocks and 
stones used to keep the ground moist where 
needful. A more picturesque effect is secured 
by a few well-chosen halt-buried stones than by 
ones that. 
are so frequently used. Indeed, if the choice 
lies between the common style of rocky fernery 
and the level ground, it is much better to choose. 
the latter. In the hardy fernery it is too much 
the fashion to plant ferns alone, as if they only 
enjoyed such a position. There are many lovely 
hardy flowers which are wood-haunters and 
shade-lovers as well as ferns, and by planting 
these among the ferns, a much more interesting 
result, and a much higher beauty, are produced, 
than if we only plant ferns.. Sach noble plants. 
as Cypripedium spectalile and Trillium grandi- 

florum thrive better in the moist free soil and 
the partial shade suited for ferns than in 
ordinary borders. Saxifrages, primroses, lily of 
the valley, snowflakes, and hardy cyclamens are 
a few of the many plants that will associate 
beautifully with ferns, and that will lend a high 
degree of interest at all seasons to this miniature 
garden. We get from Cassell’s Popular 
Educator for July, a few lines about the extrac- 

tion and refining of copper :—“ The extraction is 
effected by exposing the ore heated on the 
hearth of a reverberatory furnace to the action 

of the air. The copper becomes a sulphide, 
whilst the iron becomes an oxide. This oxide is 

removed with the quartz, as a fusible slag. 

During this process the furnaces emit a dense 
cloud, known as copper smoke. It contains fumes. 
of arsenious, sulphurous, sulphuric, and hydro- 
chloric acids, and is consequently extremely 

deleterious. After the ore has been submitted 
to this calcining process for some time the heat 
is raised, and the fusion of the ore determined. 

The copper sulphide, mixed with some iron sul- 

phide, sinks to the botton of the furnace, form. 
ing the matt, which is then drawn off into water, 

by which means it is granulated. This coarse 

metal is again roasted, and the remaining iron 
thus oxidised; ore rich in silica is added, and 
the whole fused. The oxide of iron and the 
silica form a slag; and the copper in the form 
of a subsulphide—fine metal— (Cu,S), is drawn 

off and cast into pigs. It only remains to free 

the metal from the sulphur; this is accomplished 

by submitting the pigs to a heat in a reverbera- 

tory furnace just insufficient to fuse them. The 
metal at the surface thus becomes oxidised, and 
when fusion takes place this action occurs— 


Cu,S + 2Cu0 =SO, + 4Cu. 


Thus the copper is obtained. It sti!l requires 
to be refined. For this end it is again fused, 
in order to oxidate the last traces of foreign 
metals, which are removed as slags; and to re- 
duce any oxide of copper, the trunk of a young 
tree is thrust into the molten mass, the gases 
liberated from it deprive the oxide of copper of 
its oxygen, and thus the metal is procured in its 
pure state; this last process is termed poling. 
The appearance of copper is well known, but 
when pure, as produced by the electrotyping 
process, it possesses a beautiful pink colour. It 
is very tenacious, ductile, and malleable. It 
melts at about 1,090° Cent., and is capable of 
some volatilisation, imparting a green tint to the 
flame. At ordinary temperatures air has no 
action upon copper, but if heated a cupric oxide 
is formed, which, as it contracts more slowly 
than the metal beneath, comes off in scales. If 
ignited, finely divided copper will burn like 
tinder into the black oxide.” 











The Mill Memorial. — The Mill Memorial 
Committee have resolved—“ That a statue of 
Mr. John Stuart Mill be erected in some public 
situation or building in the metropolis, and that 
the fund be further devoted to the foundation of 
scholarships, open to the competition of both 
~exes, in mental science and political economy, 
or otherwise in the promotion of mental and 
social science, subscribers being at liberty to 
mention their preference as to which of these 
objects their donations shall be applied to.” The 
executive committee, includes Mr. Stansfeld, 
M.P., Sir John Lubbock (hon. treasurer), and 





other men of influence. 
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Miscellanea, 


The Discovery at Worcester College Hall. 
Mr. Noake, the historian of Worcester, says of 
this discovery that after a close examination of 
ite details, he is inclined to agree with Mr. Hop- 
kins, the architect, that it is not a reredos at 
all. In the first place, he supposes that the 
existevce of a reredos and altar in a monastic 
refectory would be unique. Secondly, there is 
no trace of an altar there. Thirdly, there are 
neither sedilia nor a piscina, both of which 
usually accompany an altar. It is true there is 
an aumbry, or cupboard, with a basin-like ex- 
cavation at the bottom of it, which at first view 
looks like a piscina, but on closer inspec- 
tion it seems that the basin had been roughly 
scooped out after the removal of one of the tiles 
which cover the bottom of the cupboard. For 
what purpose this was done does not appear, 
and if ever there was a hole communicating 
through it to the ground, this, of course, would 
have been a piscina, though not necessarily for 
ecclesiastical purposes. There is, therefore, no 
valid reason, he thinks, for supposing that an 
altar ever stood in the college hall, or that the 
beautiful and interesting relic just discovered is 
anything more than a fine specimen of wall 
decoration, designed to grace and adorn that 
end of the apartment at which the prior, sub- 
prior, and chief officers of the monastery sat, on 
a higher level or dais, raised some feet above 
the rest of the floor. The entire thing is Early 
English, in which some features of a transitional 
character may be traced. It is to be hoped 
that in the wholesale destruction of antiquities 
which has been made of late, and is still taking 
place at the cathedral, this fine old relic is not 
doomed to be of the number, and that the sculp- 
ture may be left alone, just as it is—neither 
restored nor destroyed. 


Opening of the Isle of Man Narrow 
Gauge Railway.—There are at present in 
construction in the Isle of Man two lines of 
railway, one leading from Douglas to Peel, and 
the other from Douglas to the south of the 
island, leading to Castletown, and one to Port 
Erin. These lines are of peculiar interest at 
the present time, from the fact that they con- 
stitute, in Great Britain, one of the largest, if 
not the largest, systems of railway communica- 
tion constructed on the narrow gauge system. 
Contracts were entered into by Messrs. Watson 
& Smith, for the construction of lines from 
Douglas to Peel, and from Dublin to Castletown 
and Port Erin, undertaking to complete the line 
from Douglas to Peel by the lst of July. Accord- 
ingly, that portion of the company’s lines has been 
formally opened. The day was observed as one 
of holiday and rejoicing throughout the whole 
island. Amongst the well-known persons who 
took part in the proceedings were the Duke of 
Sutherland, the Hon. Francis Stanley and Lady 
Stanley, Mr. H. E. Loch (Lieutenant-Governor 
of the island), Mr. John Pender, M.P., Mr. 
George Stewards, and a large number of the 
officials and members of the legislature in the 
island. 


The Easter Island Idols.—A block of 
stone from Easter Island, Polynesia, has been 
deposited in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris. It 
represents the head of an idol, rudely carved, 
and weighs 3,000 kilogrammes. The nose 
alone is a yard in length. This must be one of 
those depicted in oar illustration in the volume 
of the Builder for 1870, p. 10. Mr. Martin 
Tupper, it may be remembered, with reference 
to these gigantic stone figures, suggested the idea 
that such figures, on a small island in the midst 
of a wide ocean, where no similar stone appears 
to exist, seemed to indicate that the Pacific 
islands thereabouts formed but the tops of the 
hills of a submerged continent, which at one 
time existed there as dry land. In our own 
hemisphere we seem to have something like the 
reverse of this, the present continental land 
having been recovered from the ocean which 
flowed over it in the glacial or winter era, as we 
may call it, to a height of many hundreds of 
feet, leaving only island highlands above water, 
just as, at present, and in an era not glacial, but 
like a perpetual summer, the Pacific islands stud 
the ocean which covers an ancient continent, 


Mr. Hodgkin.—We mention with great 
regret the death of Mr. Hodgkin, who has en- 
graved for many years illustrations for the 
Builder. He died last week, of consumption, at 
the comparatively early age of 51. Mr. Hodgkin 
was a very estimable man, always to be relied on. 





Memorial Chapel for Trent College.— 
On the “speech day” at Trent College the 
foundation-stone was laid of a new chapel, in 
memory of the late Mr. Francis Wright, who 
was the principal founder of the college. During 
the five years that the college has been open the 
church accommodation for masters and boys has 
been only of a tem character. The new 
chapel will be built to correspond with the archi- 
tecture of the college, and to be a prominent and 
ornamental object. Up tothe present time about 
2,5001. have been either received or promised. 
Plans of the proposed edifice have been prepared 
by Mr. Robinson, of Derby, but the builders 
have not yet been appointed, nor has it been 
definitely determined what amount it will be 
judicious to expend ; but the total cost will pro- 
bably be not less than 3,0001. It is proposed 
that the building shall be 73 ft. long and 30 ft. 
wide. There will be an entrance-corridor and 
north and south corridors, a library or vestry, 
an organ-chamber, and two transepts. The nave 
will be in onespan. There will be open benches 
of pine. The building itself will be of red 
brick, to correspond with the college, with stone 
dressings and tile roof, ribbed and boarded, and 
will accommodate about 300 persons. 


The Cadger’s Latch.—The house yard-gate 
here is fastened with a common latch, dropping 
into the common figure 4 hasp. It was the 
custom of hawkers, beggars, and other species 
of the genus Cadger to lift the latch, walk into 
the kitchen, and have all the game to themselves. 
I interfered with the procession of cadgers 
through the gate. A second figure 4 hasp is 
driven in above the original, with the face 
downward, and so far distant that there is just 
room, and no more than room, for the latter to 
slide out between them. The latch goes up and 
down furiously, the gate is kicked and thrust, 
but never opened, for not one of the cunning 
rogues has cunning enough to lift the latch very 
gently, so as to slide it out from between the 
hasps that catch it either way if it travels 
a hair’s breadth too far.—Abridged from The 
Gardener's Magazine. 


Rhayader Workhouse Competition.— At 
the last meeting of the local Board of Guardians, 
the report of the Local Government Board’s archi- 
tect was received upon plans delivered in com- 
petition for the new workhouse buildings by 
Messrs. Haddon, Brothers, Mr. E. H. Lingen- 
Barker, and Mr. Stephen W. Williams. The 
matter had formed the subject of discussion at 
the meeting held on the 4th ult., but was post. 
poned in order to obtain the opinion of the Local 
Government Board as to the merits of the three 
plans, Mr. Lingen-Barker’s plans were placed 
first, it being stated that they were not only 
better arranged, but capable of being carried out 
for less money than either of the others. The 
second place was awarded to Mr. 8. Williams’s 
design. After some discussion, the matter was 
again postponed. 

Hiram Powers.—This well-known sculptor 
has died at Florence. He was born at Wood. 
stock, Vermont, U.S., July 29th, 1805, was 
waiter at a hotel, traveller for a tradesman, and 
apprentice to a clockmaker at Cincinnati. He 
received his first instruction in modelling froma 
Prussian sculptor, and in a short time learned 
to form busts and medallions. At Washington, 
Mr. Longworth enabled him to start, in 1837, 
for Florence. He produced, in 1838, his figure 
of “ Eve,” followed by the “Greek Slave,” ex- 
hibited in the London Exhibition of 1851. 
Among Mr. Powers’s other works may be named 
“Tl Penseroso,” “The Fisher Boy,” California,” 
‘«* America,” statues of Washington and Calhoun, 
busts of Chief Justice Marshall, Adams, Webster, 
Van Baren, and others. 


Mr. A. O’Connor.—We are sorry to hear 
that Mr. Arthur O’Connor, the well-known glass- 
painter, is, through long mental and bodily ill- 
ness, in very distressed circumstances. Several 
gentlemen, to whom the circumstances of Mr. 
O’Connor’s painful position are known, have 
formed themselves into a committee for the pur- 
pose of receiving subscriptions in aid of Mr. 
O’Connor and his family. Mr. Stanley Lucas, 
84, New Bond-street, acts as hon. secretary. 


Wood Pavement.—A movement has been 
set on foot to cover the whole of Pall-mall with 
the Improved Wood Pavement recently laid in 
the Strand, on Ludgate-hill, Chelsea Suspension 
Bridge, St. James’s-square, and King William. 
sreet. Neighbouring inhabitants appreciate 
its quietude. 





Story’s Statue of “ Jerusalem.”—Mr. W. 
W. Story, the American sculptor, whose studio 
has for many years been one of the things to be 
seen in Rome, recently deposited for a short 
time, at Holloway’s Galleries in Bedford-street, 
Strand, a figure of “ Jerusalem.” The statue is 
on its way to Philadelphia, where it is to be 
placed in the new building of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. It is cut in a fine block of 
white Carrara marble, slightly toned, and stands 
on a pedestal of grey marble from the same 
extensive quarries. The city is represented by a 
female figure clothed in flowing drapery, having 
the phylactery on her head with a letter on it, 
which, perhaps, was used because it is the initial 
of Shiloh. 


Organs for Clifton.—The great transept 
organ at St. Paul’s Cathedral is now being 
removed by Messrs. Bryceson, Brothers, & 
Morten, previously to completion at their factory 
and re-erection in the Victoria Assembly Rooms, 
Clifton, Bristol. London will, therefore, lose 
one of its largest organs, and this instrument 
will again be devoted to orchestral music, as at 
the Panopticon, for which Institution it was con- 
structed in 1853. The large organ in Christ 
Church, Clifton, lately much damaged by the 
falling of the pinnacles from the tower during a 
storm, has now been completely restored and 
considerably enlarged by the same firm, who 
have also erected an organ in Medizval case in 
Emmanuel Church, Clifton. 


A Government Mining Engineer for 
Central India.—After making upwards of 
twenty bore-holes, and sinking two shafts, the 
Government has been successful in finding coal 
of an excellent quality for locomotive purposes, 
in the central provinces of India. One shaft 
has proved 52 ft. of coal at a depth of 149 ft. ; 
and the other, 32 ft. at a depth of 180 ft.; 
whilst every one of the bore-holes has revealed 
coal. The mineral extends over a surface area 
as much as 60 miles in length, by from 15 to 
20 miles in breadth. To develop and superintend 
the working of this wide district the Indian 
Government has appointed Mr, Walter Ness to 
be their mining engineer. 


Accidents.— During a very heavy storm and 
gale recently, a partially erected house at Bryn. 
hyfryd, Pentre, fell to the ground. The walls 
were up ready to receive the roof. The loss is 
about 501. Five men have been somewhat 
seriously injured at the Clippens Shale Oil 
Works, near Johnstone, in Scotland, by the 
falling of a large archway of brick built overa 
kiln. The building was scarcely completed. The 
men were seated at their meal inside when the 
catastrophe occurred. The walls stand intact. 
The accident is attributed to the state of the 
weather and the softness of the mortar. 


Relief for London ’Bus Horses. — Some 
clever mechanic has invented a drag by which 
he can stop in a very short time a vehicle 
going at full speed, and he stores up the im. 
petus and renders it available for starting the 
vehicle again so soon as the drag is removed, 
something on the same principle as Captain 
Moncrieff uses the recoil of the gun to restore it 
to its proper position. The inventor deserves 
the medal of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 


Destruction of a Synagogue by Fire.— 
It is announced in the Jewish World that the 
synagogue at Bordeaux, one of the finest possessed 
by the Jews of France, has been totally destroyed 
by fire. Some neighbouring houses were at- 
tacked. The damage done, some consider, will 
amount to several hundred thousand francs. 
The temple was repaired and redecorated three 
years ago, at a cost of 190,000 francs. The 
building was insured for 140,000 francs. The 
ill-fated structure was erected in 1810. 


Removal of a City Church.—A vestry of 
the parish of St. Martin Outwich has been held, 
to consider a letter from the Bishop of London, 
having reference to the removal of the church, 
the benefice being united to that of St. Helen, 
Bishopsgate. The bishop required that the 
bodies under the church shoawld be removed, 
and the church taken down. *It was resolved 
to close the church at once. 


The Conversazione of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, held on Thursday 
evening in last week, passed off very agreeably. 
Sir G. G. Scott, as President, received the 
visitors. There was a fair collection of works of 


art and industry. 
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New Dock Works at Stockton.—The in- 

creasing trade and shipping at Stockton-upon- 
Tees have led the Town Council of that borough 
to determine upon the construction of a new 
dock, and with this view they have resolved to 
instruct an engi to repert upon several 
schemes which have been proposed for making a 
dock at Portrack Slake, a suburban district on 
the banks of the Tees, about a mile from the 
town. 


Worcester Diocesan Architectural So- 
ciety.—The first excursion for the season of 
this society has taken place in the neighbourhood 
of Ledbury. The programme included the 
churches of Preston, Much Marcle, Kempley, 
Dymock, and Donnington, with the entrée to 
Homme House and its grounds, as also to the 

house at Much Marcle, by permission 
of Colonel Money-Kyrle and the Rev. A. W. 
Chatfield. 


Hardening the Surface of Steel.—Mr. G. 
Armes, of Rochester, New York State, has 
shown that the surface of steel may be hardened, 
without hardening the mass of the metal, by 
placing the steel,—a cylinder for example,—upon 
an engine-lathe, and, while it is in motion, bring- 
ing into contact with it an emery wheel, rotatg 
at a velocity of above 1,800 revolutions a 
minute. 


The Coal Famine.—The continuous strikes 
and dearness of labour have led in the mines of 
Blanzy (Nord) to the adoption of a self-acting 
coal.boring machine, which excavates the same 
quantity as twenty men. The inventor is, we 
believe, Mr. Robert Winstanley, the younger, 
who patented his invention two or three years 
ago. The machine is reported to work ad- 
mirably. 


The of Pemberton.—The local 
Board have approved of the sewerage scheme 
submitted by their engineer, Mr. Williams, and 
resolved to apply to the Local Government Board 
for power to borrow 18,4001. to carry the same 
into effect ; and that the engineer be instructed 
to proceed with the detail plans and sections to 
be submitted for the approval of the Local 
Government Board. 


Rebuilding of the Church of St. Nicholas, 
Newcastle-upon- e.—It has been resolved 
to rebuild St. Nicholas’s Church, Newcastle, on 
the old site, if funds to the amount of 5,0001. can 
be guaranteed. Already upwards of 4, 0001. have 
been realised, exclusive of the old materials. 
Mr. Drewett voted against the old church being 
pulled down. 


The Port of London Sanitary Committee. 
In the Court of Common Council a report has 
been adopted, at the recommendation of the 
Port of London Sanitary Committee, suggesting 
the appointment of a medical officer at a salary 
of 4001. per annum, and an inspector at a 
salary of 1201. 


Whitechapel Baths and Washhouses.— 
The committee have reason to believe that the 
vestry of Whitechapel will undertake the future 
management and maintenance of the baths, if 
handed over free from debt, and in thorough 
repair. Upwards of 1,3001. have already been 
subscribed, 


Wesleyan Schools and Chapel for Clap- 
ham.—Messrs. J. Nutt & Co., builders, are 
erecting new schools (Wesleyan), to be con- 
nected with a chapel to be erected hereafter in 
the High-street, Clapham, and the foundation- 
stone was to be laid on Thursday by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. 


Stained-Glass Memorial for St. Cuth- 
bert’s, Darlington.—One or more stained 
windows (including the east window), are to be 
erected in St. Cuthbert’s Church, Darlington, as 
® memorial of the late vicar. 








TENDERS 


For alterations and additions to a canon’s house 
Norwich. Mr. R. M. Phipson, architect :-— : " 
Newall... £1,786 10 0 














a pf AE TCE SARTRE 1,570 0 0 
Rogers... sovcsscsseccssseee 1,260 0 O 
Spinks, (accepted)... ponsednetopoesetionses 1,250 0 0 
For ey Stownpland vicarage, Suffolk. Mr, R. M. 
Phipson, architect :— 

Crowe........ 

Andrews & Son ......................., ms ° ° 
Gibbons ...... 872 0-0 
Laff (accepted) Cot eeerereseceecososs ses 868 0 0 


For additions to the Norfolk County Lanatic 
oe ee. Mr. BR. M. P. 











ewell......... 783 0 
Wilkin & Curtis ...........0..scc000 9,738 0 ° 
8350 0 0 
Hawes (accepted)..........ceesseesee . 8,280 0 0 
For yee and new fittings to stables, Watford, 
Herts, Mr. Fredrick Sparrow, 
Waterman (accepted) .........00. i £134 10.0 





For additions to Johnston wom Pembrokeshire, for’ 
architect 

















Mr, R. Carrow. Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, Fd 
Thomas £399 0 0 
De Ug MMOD: nronsqsessnncverence exseces 393 6 6 
Wasi 370 0 0 
James (accepted) ...........0seseeeees 32910 0 
For alterations to warehouse, Buccleuch-street, Barrow- 
inks Sees ve Mr. Heary ‘Whiteside, Mr. Howard 
vans. 
goal £388 10 0 
Gradwell 386 4 5 
Saddler & W608 .....01.sescorvessetses 380 0 
Waddington & Son (accepted) ... 379 10 0 





For building stable and new lantern Bae for Mr. 
Dixon, Swan Tavern, Lancaster-gate, G, Western, 
architect, Quantities supplied :— rE 

Stable Light. 
1, Se RES: 89016 0 ao... £422 8 
Temple & Foster 785 0 0 ...... 310 0 
Oldrey (accptd.) 761 0 0 ...... 0.0 





For board schools at Reading. Mr. Joseph Morris, 
architect, Quantities supplied:— 


Coley School, for 638 children, 
































Steph £5,201 0.0 
Claridge anipebuerevesvenseousseapbenonast 4,330 0 0 
0G Dr OE soni cis eseenneeicecctéasous 0 0 
Wheeler Bros. (accepted)......... 4,108 0 0 
Simpson 4,176 0 0 
OG - ocinincsosnnasnschsangintonige 4,169 0 0 
FUE cis nensinasnicicterscdeebhosesenss 3,993 0 0 
EE 3,856 0 0 
Clacy 3,315 0 0 
EEE INE PENT OIELS: 3,034.0 0 
Katesgrove School, for 678 children, 
Steph fi 4,638 0 0 
Claridge 4,284 0 0 
Matthews 4,073 0 0 
CAADORR ION, cnntnsprctenpeoitantbous -. 3,990 0 0 
RNIN sdntissinnratshcemnesestnnmenten 3,887 0 0 
GOTO si cst ociscasesicesscenotochvesnssees 3,559 0 0 
Sawyer.. 3,404 0 0 
Groome 3,474 0 0 
Clacy 3, 00 
Accepted for the Separate Trades. 
Higgs (belsklager and ek . £1,719 10 0 
Poflley (carpenter) ....0...c.0-s0ee 11 36 0 0 
Hortoe 4 (smith) padsodeaphcoteeneuad . 63119 0 
Harri , &e.) 199 0 0 
Harris ae so Baie CERES 103 0 0 





For public-house, at Woodcote, Oxon. Mr, Joseph 





Morris, architect. Quantities sup lied :— 
Geater Pen 2405 0-0 
CRORREUL on caseonsubinccapmanseuniensoveticl 383 19 O 
Goodey (accepted) ...............200006 378 0 0 





For rectory house, All Saints, Wokingham. Mr. 
Jooeeh stipaainy architect, Quantities by J. E.& A. 








oooco 
ooooo 











For house, lodge, and stables, at Winkfield, near Ascot. 
 paeme Roper & Ogle, architects. Quantities by J. 
enn 











oScooce 
ey-¥-1-1-¥-1—) 















on City, 
¥ Mr. Her- 
aie architect :— 

wener & White ....ssccs0000 £12,930 0 0 
Miyeme BOO, occ.cccccrccssscceveeses 12,590 0 0 
nder 12,344 0 0 
ia nodiscicediaetusiitbivns 12,329 0 0 
Browne & Robinson . 12,270 0 0 
Perry Bros. (too late)... 12,210 0 90 
een eC, (too ) 12,104 0 0 
UE MENON. us.cocotnaniasusgectinanions 12,010 0 0 
Mauhew & Go pbscovscerengncsasens 12,010 0 0 
PR iO cicecteniccssestackdeceitic 11,837 0 0 
MI ii ictbessienschveccccsesucusiieiabacls 11,44 0 0 
Gammon & Son ..............cccse0 11,308 0 0 
& Sons (too late) .., 10,788 0 0 
DETER. acteniens cerisncetebinris 10,750 0 0 





For Welsh Wesleyan chapel and school, Llandudno. 
Quanti' 

















Mr. George Felton, architect, ties not sup- 
“Humphreys euptocenseanen mamease «ees £1,790 0 O 
Griffiths .. 1,713 0 0 

u GUE gscsescncccscnases 1,700 0 0 
Williene om 1,467 0 0 
Roberts sistowonodebees sontipiniineninedis 1,450 0 0 
Pritchard 1,356.10 0 

a Amended Tenders 
jams £1,442 0.0 
-wrtr-bed pammesitutieg senesacabinn sow 1,400 0 O 
it 1,348 0 0 





For alterations to Rose Bank, Sudbury, near Harrow, 
for Mr. M. Nixon :— 

and £308 

os 











Languice & ioeaps (ossapiad) sas 


on —__________- 





[Sou 12, 1873._ 





For intercepting drain connecting drainage of ot beihdings 
with public nie at North Surrey District Schools, 







































































Anerley. Mr, A. G. Hennell, architect :— 
Goddard & Nicholson jotenente aonale 16 0 
Hums 00 
pees 10 0 
Amer 230 0 0 
Brooks 229 0 0 
Cole 222 10. 0 
Hubbard 220 0 O 
Potter 216 0 0 
203 08 0 
Taylor. 199 13 0 
Jackson 19 0 0 
: amiga 175. 0 
Woodhams eaereesnen bece 
Riches ( ) 172.10 0 
Gardner 149 0 0 
Fowler & Cluck (withdrawn) ...... 17 0 (0 
For new warehouses, St. Bride-street. Mr, Albert 
sidgman, architect, Quantities ee. — o% 
Perry #500 00 
Ennor 1,668. 0 0 
Bracher & Son ......csssseceseesee oe 1,659 00 
Elkington 1,440 00 
For the restoration of Rowner church, Hants. ane 
ae 8 E. Thicke, architect, Quantities by Mr, G, C. 
hase 21,003 0 0 
Cooper ‘902, 0.0 
Senior 969 0 0 
Ring....... 915 0 0 
Rapley & Son ....cscceseoverees vores «6855 0 0 





For alterations. ainting, &c. to Sheena 
Town Hall, Mr. Robert ena: - tect 
























































Helbronner & Co, .....0sessere08 
Marsland & Sons ....... eoogeies 
Toms 
ona Ed 
Bishop errr 
ROCHA pein. cnciessiiavsocbpanvapeese 
Wagner. 
pacers sidicesanatee wessesssccnscccs 
wyer pt d) 
Hunt 
For wees ocr all of ree at aT Royal Masonie 
Institution for Boys, at Mr. J. W. Deni- 
son, architect :— 
Fish .. 0-0-8 
MUMPhreys ....0....s00e0 Sovtamnone ioe Sa 
sone 2,726.0 0 
MERITS: ccivcesscectcnqascsisenpeesescsbiees 2,714 0 0 
Cenen 2,675 0 0 
Webber 2,577 0 0 
TENN cosscusnanecqonennendnatees 2,529 0 0 
Gould ’& Co, ....00..000 Sececsebousecese 2,510 0 0 
OURB i ...<000. 2, 00 
i & Co. 2,427 0 0 
Cohen 2,400 0 0 
Hames 2,397 0 0 
Calley & Bon..........scscecesssssesees 2,395 0 0 
bine 2,390 0 0 
Mann 2,390 0 0 
RE a ; : 
Warr. 2'389 0 0 
Boyce 2,135 0 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


£. Y. P.—M. O.—P.—J. C.—R. BR. A—W. P. & Sons—E. 0.— 
F. T.—W. T.—G. J.—J, M.—Captain M.—A. G. H.—M. Mr. P.~ 
H. P. (we cannot assist. We constantly advise that only copies of 
shoald be sent to advertisers).--Constant Reader (the 


(doubtful).—H. B. (advertise it, if really good),—A Liverpool Archi- 
tect {cancelled ; having appeared elsewhere).—Country Builder (that 
our correspondent has a right to make a charge, if facts are correctly 
stated, seems clear ; his being able to recover it at law is another 
matter, and would depend on various circumstances).—J. L, (shal 
have attention). 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


See ee Pe egy = 3 mat te see 
by the name and sender, for 
publication. 


Norz.—The responsibility of aoe nae: and papers read at 
public meetings, rests of course with the 











SITUATIONS WANTED.—. of this class are inserted 
at the following rate, vis. :— 
Six lines (about fifty words).or under ......+++. 28, 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ......... - O. 6 


Halfpenny stamps accepted for amounts under 5s, 








The Publisher cannot be responsible for TrstI- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that Oorres 
ONLY should be sent, 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 














